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NATURAL HISTORY. 


BIRDS. 

THEIR GENERAL NATURE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

While the forefts, the waters, and even the depths of 
the earth, have their refpe&ive inhabitants, the air, which 
includes an immenfe fpace, too elevated for the power of 
Man to explore, are traverfed by innumerable beings, of 
variegated beauty, called Birds; which, in order to faci¬ 
litate their flight through thofe expanflve regions, with a 
fwiftnefs to compensate their want of ftnength, are formed 
on the following general principles* 

Form*—-T he body of a Bird, is made lharp in front, 
and, when on flight through its native element, itfwetta 
Vol. U. B gradually. 
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gradually, until the tail is fully expanded, which, with 
the aid of the wings, ferves it not only as a buoy, but.alfo 
«s a rudder to diredl its flight. 

Plumage. _They are covered with feathers, moft 

admirably adapted to the air they inhabit* being com, ^ 
pofedof a quill, containing a cpufidsiable. quantity of air, 
and a fhaft, edged on each fide, with a moil volatile Cub- 
ftance, which, with the concavity of the wings, renders 
the body confiderably lighter than the air ; and thus enables 
them to explore an immenfe fpace, denied to every other 
part of the Creation. 

Sight _To adapt the fight to the fwiftnefs of their 

motions, their eyes are not fo convex or prominent as 
in creatures confined to the earth 3 which not only pre¬ 
vents their being injured by the repulfive force of the air, 
in their rapid flights, but likewife renders them lefs liable 
to be touched with the points of thorns, fprays, &c. in 
their progrefs among trees, bullies, and hedges. The 
film, or nidlating membrane, with which they occafion- 
alJy covet their eyes, without clofing the lids/ clears and 

protects 
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protcds them from the glare of fun-beams, as well as 
from the mills, fogs, and clouds, with which the air oc- 
cafionally abounds, when forced to range for food or nett¬ 
ing. The power alfo of extending the optic nerve, gives 
fuch an acutenefs to their fight, that they can perceive 
objeds more diftindly, and at a greater diftance, than 
any other creature. 

Hearing.—T hey have the power of dittinguilhing 
founds, without any external ear, which would not only 
impede their flight, but render them liable to many inju¬ 
ries in darting through bulhes, briars. See, 

Smelling.—T heir feent is fo very acute and exten- 
five, by which they are apprifed of the approach of their 
natural, as well as artificial enemies, that thofe who decoy 
Ducks, are obliged to keep a piece of hurning turf in 
their mouths, to prevent being difeovered. 

Internal Structure —The bones, which are 
formed fufficiently ftrong to fupport the weight of the 
body, and the fyftem of its fundions, are fo light, as to 
B 2 fee 
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be fcarcely any additional burden to the flelh. All their 
internal ftrufture is calculated to increafe the furface be¬ 
yond, the proportion of the foUdity of their bodies, in or¬ 
der to render them lighter than the feme portion of air. 
The lungs and ends qf the windpipe branches imbibe air 
into a number of bladder, receptacles. The crop, which 
is the repofitory for fuperfluous food, fupplies them in 
long flights, and other times of indifpenfible neceflity.. 
Their food being generally dry, hard, and crude, they 
have a gizzard, which, with the help of fend, and other 
ftpny particles they fvvallow, aid them in digeftion. 

Moulting _Although Birds, from the fimplicity 

of- their ftrudture, habitation of the air, and perpetual 
esercife, are lefs fubjeft to difeafe than other creatures, 
yet they are liable to one to which no others are expofed ; 
this is the ficknefs attending the annual renovation of 
their plumage, which is called their Moulting time. 

Genwcatjon.— Jn the Spring, when Nature affords 
abundance of food, Birds are ftimulated to pair, to increafe 
their fpeciss. giving chofen their mate for the enfutng 

year, 
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year, they proceed to thofe official cares which diftinguiffi 
the approach of being made parents. With all die fond- 
nefs of fuch expectations, they proceed to colleCt mate¬ 
rials for their nefts, which they build with the Ikill of 
the moll expert architect. They difcover fo much con- 
ltancy to each other, with, fuch unabating care and affec¬ 
tion in breeding and rearing their young, that they might 
be taken as examples by the human fpecies. 

Habitation.— Birds ajre particularly attached to 
the place qf their nativity. A Rook, if undifturbed, 
will never quit its native grove j the Blackbird and Red- 
breaft are tenacious, of their birthrights ; and many others, 
that are known to emigrate annually from this country, 
have been found, by frequent experiments, to return t» 
their ufual breeding-places. 

Migration— Is that pafiage of Birds from-one cli¬ 
mate to another, according as they are impelled by fear, 
hunger, or change of feafons. Many have been the con¬ 
jectures of naturalifts- and travellers refpeCting this extra* 
ordinary conduCt in particular Birds. Some have fuppofed* 
B 3 thac 
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tnatthofe which were not ftrong enough to fufluin a flight 
-overexpanding oceans, colledled themfelves in bodies, and 
repaired to chafms in rocks, or fought a temporary tomb 
beneath the waters, where they remained, in a ftate of 
-torpidity, until Yhe revolving feafons fhould recall them 
to the exercife of their former fim&ions. Others have 
imagined, that they actually fought climes more congenial 
to their nature and fubfiftance, at a time when cold and 
fcarcity rendered the country of their fojournment both 
•dangerous and inconvenient. The times of their depar¬ 
ture and return are fo regular, that, in the courfe of five 
years, the average has not exceeded more than a fingle 
day. Thofe tribes which have not fufficient ftrength to 
crofs the immenfe deferts and vaft oceans, fuch as Swal¬ 
lows, Martins, See . are fuppofed to find a winter fubfift- 
ence in the fouthern countries of Europe, where the cle¬ 
mency of the feafon feems, moft hofpitably, to invite 
them to partake of their bounties. 

It has been obferved, that fome Birds, which migrate 
in particular climates, are conftantly refident in others. 
According to Herodotus, there is a fpecies of Swallow, 

that 
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that abides perpetually in Egypt; which muft undoubtedly^ 
atife from the equality of the feafons in that part of Africa. 
This property, therefore, is not peculiar to any particular 
fptcies of Bird, but rather caufed by the difference of the 
country and climate in which they are bred. In Cayan, 
Java, and other warm climates, thofe Birds, which uni¬ 
formly migrate . in the cold regions of Norway, North 
America, and Kamfchatka, are conftant refidents through 
every change of feafon. The manner of their departure 
.is too curious to pafs unnoticed. They range themfelves 
in a column, like an I, or in. two lines* refembling the 
/ides of a wedge. .When they have taken flight, one- 
particular bird takes the lead j after going a certain di- 
ftance, he is relieved by another. In their progrefs, fe- 
voral particulars occur, to excite our wonder, as well as 
our veneration, at that immenfity of wifdom, which has . 
formed them with fo extraordinary an inftindt. Who 
acquainted their young wdth the time, place, and necef- 
fity of their departure ? and what can induce them to 
change the place of their nativity for a ftrange country ? 
Who caufes the imprifoned Bird to feel its Captivity at 
the time of emigration j or who is the Herald, toaflemble 
R 4 thefe 
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thefe feathered voyagers and travellers ? Who is it that 
forbids one to depart before the appointed time ? Who 
forms their charts ; or who fupplie. them with a compafs, 
todireft them over pathlefs waftes, and tracldefs oceans? 
Or who is it that guides them to thofe countries, where 
they reft and recruit themfelves after their long journies, 
fo as to be enabled to reach their deftined fojournment ? 
As thefe queftions can only be referred to the wifdom of 
the Great Creator of the Univerfe, we cannot avoid learn¬ 
ing from them this leffon' of' humility at leaf!:: that 1 , 
whatever may be the boaft of human reafon, it vanifhes, 

when compared with this wonderful inftinia of'the emi- 
grative power in Birds. 

CL a ss E s .—According to Linirttue, Birds are divided 
into Six Clafies, ift the following OTder: 

I. The Rapacious Kind —Which are carnivorous, and 
live by preying on others, or eating the fl^fK of dead ani¬ 
mals. They are diftinguhhed by the beak, which is 
ftrong, hooked, and notched at the point; by their /hort 
mufcular legs, ftrong toes, and crooked talons 5 by their 

ftrengtb 
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length of body, impurity of fleih, nature of food, and 
ferocious cruelty. 

II. The Pie Kind— Which are diftihguifted .by their 
mi fcellaneous food,- and their females being fed by the 
males in breeding time. 

III. The Poultry Kind —Which are diftinguirtied by 
their fat mufculax bodies, and pure white fleih. Strangers 
to any attachment, unlike other Birds, they are promif- 
cuous in the choice of their mates. 

IV. The Sparrow Kind —Which moftly compofe the 
vocal and beautiful. Some live on feed, others on infe&s. 
While rearing, they are remarkably fond and faithful. 

V. The Duck Kind— -Are diftinguifeed by their bills, 
which ferve them as (trainers for their food j and by their 
feet, which, being webbed, enable them to fvvim in the 
waters, where they chiefly reflde. 

VI. The Crane Kind—Are diftinguiflied by their 
long and penetrating bills, which enable them to fearch 

B 5 to 
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for food at the bottom of waters, near which they chiefly 
refide ; and by their necks and legs, which are propor¬ 
tionable in length. 

Having thus briefly given an account of the different 
Clafles, with their dillinguifliing peculiarities, we fliall 
begin our defcription with thofe which cannot be ranged 
fyftematically ; fuch as the Oftr'ch, Caflowary, Condour, 
Dodo, &c. which, being of extraordinary flze, and in-* 
capable of flying, are not included in the Six Ciaff’es 
before mentioned. 
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Thk OSTRICH. 

THIS Bird, according to Naturalifls, is one of the 
large ft in the world. The head, which is like that of a 
Duck, rifes to the height of a man on horfeback. The 
body is like a Camel, and has two fhort Wings, which, 
* though exceedingly ftrong, are not expanfive er.Ough to 
B 6 buoy 
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buoy it from the furface of the earth ; but, with their af- 
fiftance, added to the length of its legs, it exceeds in 
fpeed the fwiftefl: Arabian. It has legs and thighs like a 
Heron ; and each foot has three claws covered with horn, 
the elaftic Rrength of which greatly facilitates and increafes 
its flight. 

Its eggs are folarge, that they commonly weigh fifteen 
pounds. That they difregard their future progeny, Kolben 
denies, having feen them fit on their eggs at the Cape of 
Good Hope. She, however, deferts them by day 5 but, 
like other birds, returns to them at night. The climate 
at the Cape requiring her brooding heat, it is a natural in- 
ftindt \ but, in thole parts of Africa nearer the Equator* 
we conceive they do, as reported, leave their eggs to be 
hatched by the heat of the fun, but not without the pre¬ 
caution of covering them with-fand, and bringing worms 
and other provifions for the young, when hatched 5 for, 
in birds, as in other creatures, Nature cqnforms to the 
foil and climate which they are to inhabit. The fimpli- 
city and ignorance ©f the Oftrich is particularly obfervable, 
in its only hiding its head to fecure its body from the at¬ 
tack of the hunters. 


The 
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TrrE Wriig power poffeffed by this Bird, of digg¬ 
ing ftones, iron, and other crude fubftance*, evinces the 
wifdom of the Creator, in giving it the faculty of turn¬ 
ing to nutriment thofe things which its barren and native 
deferts only afford. 

These birds are fometimes bred tame, for the fake of 
eating the young ones, of which the female is Paid to be the 
greateft delicacy ; and a Angle egg is faid to be a fuflrcrent 
entertainment for eight men. The fit* of the oftrich is 
fa thick, that it Is ufed for lea:her by the Arabians , an 
of the eggs drinking-cups are made. The value of the 
plumage is well known in moil countries of Europe. 

As the (polls of the OftW® are thus valuable, h is not 
t0 be wondered at that'man Ms becorfft their rnofl i.fr,- 
dnous purfner. For this 'purpoioj the Arabians tram «P 
tfelrbeft and fleeted Urk»,.*hA hunt the ©fetch Ml 
in vieiv. PeVfcipir, b? all varieties of th'c chafe, this, 
tkiogh the moll laborious', is yet the mofl enteftaihing. 
As foOh * the huhter carries •CUthin fight of Jus prey, he 
pats on his horfe with a gentle gallop, fo as to keep the 

Oftrich 
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Oftrich ftill in fight, Jyet not fo as to terrify him from the 
plain into the mountains. Upon obferving himfelf, there¬ 
fore, purfued at a diftance, the bird begins to run at firft, 
but gently ; either infenfible of his danger, or fure of 
efcaping. In this fituation he fomewhat refembles a man 
at full fpeed ; his wings, like two arms, keep working 
with a motion correfpondent to that of his legs ; and his 
fpeed would very foon fnatch him from the view of his 
purfuers, but, unfortunately for the filly creature, inftead 
of going effiri a dire&line, he takes his courfe in circles ; 
while .the hunters ftill make a fmall courfe within, re¬ 
lieve each other, meet him at unexpected turns, and keep 
him thus fti.l employed, ftill followed for two or three 
days together. At laft, fpent with fatigue and famine, 
and finding all power of efcape impefiible, he endeavours 
to hide himfelf from thofe enemies he cannot avoid, and 
covers his head in the fand, or the firft thicket he meets. 
Sometimes, however, he attempts to face his purfuers: 
and, though in general the moft gentle animal in nature, 
when driven to defperation, he defends himfelf with hi* 
beak, his wings, and his feet. Such is the force of his 

motion j 
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motion, that a man would be utterly unable to withftaml 


him in the ihcck. 


The Otlrich Teems to fill One of thofe voids in Nature, 
between the quadruped and feathered race, as the Bat 
does another; the former refembling the Camel, in the 
fame proportion as the Bat does the Moufe. 

To the beauty of its plumage this Bird owes its de- 
ftru&ion. But, in return, it triumphs over Man; for 
the feathers which its death affords the purluers, attend 
ihe hearfe of Man to the grave. 
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. Thi CASSOWARY. 

Thi S Bird, which is found in the fouthern parts of 
the Eaft Indies, is about five feet and a half high. The 
wings are fo final],.as to be fcarcely perceptible. It has a 
creft on its head, refembling a helmet, three inches high. 
Though every feather of this Bird is adapted for flight,. 


none 
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eone arc entirely deftined for covering. The extremities 
of them are armed with five prickles, the longeft of which 
is eleven inches. It, is deicribed to hay.e the liead of a 
Warrior, the eye of a Lion, defence of a Porcupine, and 
fieetnefs of a Courfer ; but, though provided thus for¬ 
midably, it is perfectly inoffenfive. It neither walks, 
runs, hops, jumps, nor dies j but, kicking up one leg be¬ 
hind, it bounds forward witji the other, with a velocity 
not to be equalled by the fwifteft Arabian* 

Thus formed for a life of hoftility,. for terrifying others, 
and for its own defence, it might be expedted that the 
Cafibwary was one of the moft fierce and terrible animals 
of the creation. But noting is fo oppofite to its'natural 
chamber, nothing fo different from the life it is contented 
to lead. It never attack sobers j and inft^ad of the .bill, 
when attacked, it rather makes ufe of its legs^ and kicks 
like an horfe, or runs again ft its purser, down, 

and treads him to the ground. 

It is faid that the paffage of the food through its gullet 

is performed fo fpeedily, that even the very egg* which 

it 
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it has fwallowed whole, pafs through it unbroken, in the 
fame form they went down. The Caflowary’s eggs are of 
a grey aih colour, inclining to grfeen. The largeft is found 
to be fifteen inches round one way, and about twelve the 
other. The voice of this bird refembles the grunting of 
a hog. 

The fouthern parts of the moft eaftern Indies feem to 
be the natural climate of the CafTowary. His domain, if 
we may fo call it, begins where that of the Oftrich ter¬ 
minates. The latter has never been found beyond the 
Ganges; while the CafTowary is never feen nearer than 
the iflands of Banda, Sumatra, Java, the Molucca Iflands, 
and the correfponding parts of the Continent. 

This Bird, like the Oftrich, is extremely voracious of 
all things capable of palling its fvvallow. The Dutch af- 
fert, that it not only devours glafs, iron, and ftones, but 
even burning coals, without the leaft fear or injury. From 
its fcarcity, it is generally fuppofed not to be fo prolific as 
the Ollrich $ but this may be mere owing to their native 
place being ufurped by Man, than from any defe& in its 

nature $ 
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nature; for both its natural armour, and digeftiv- power, 
are convincing proofs that it is deftined for the defert, and 
not for cultivated plains. So that, like other wild crea¬ 
tures, when they have, in vain, difputed with Man the 
pofleflion of their own territories, they may kave with¬ 
drawn themfelves to fome folitary defert, far from die 
prying eye of Man, and for which, they are fo peculiarly 
formed. 

The EMU, 

Wh IC H is a Bird but little known, is fix feet high, 
refembling the Ofirich in form ; and has been reckoned, 
by travellers and naturalifts, to be of the fame fpecies. It 
is the large ft Bird yet difcovered on the New Continent: 
but is chiefly found in Guiana, Brazil, Chili, and the 
immenfe forefts bordering on the mouth of the river Plata. 
Some afliert, that it buries its eggs in the fund, like the 
Oftrich ; but they may be miftaken, as thofe of the Cro¬ 
codile are buried and hatched in the fame manner. 
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J. H E inactive appearance of tfcis Bird, fieenis to fill 
another void in Nature between Birds and Beafts, which 
is that .be tween the Sloth, and a more aftive individual of 
the feathered tribe. Its body, which is nearly round, is 
very ponderous, and cavcred with grey feathers. The 

legs 
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legs refemble the pillars of a fixed building, bat feem 
fcarcely ftrong enough to fupport the body ; the neck hi 
thick and purfy; and the head has two wide chaps, that 
open beyond the eyes, which are large, black, and pn>- 
minent: the bill, which is extremely long and thick, 
is of a bluiih white, and crooked in oppofifte directions, 
refembling two pointed {peons laid on the back of each 
other- It has a ftu.pid and voracious appearance, which 
is greatly increafed by a bordering of feathers, that grow 
round the root of the beak, and have the appearance of a 
cowl - or hood. The Dodo is, in Ihort, a raoft complete 
picture of ftupidity and deformity. 

Like the Sloth, it is incapable either of defence or 
flight. I. is a native of the Ifle of France, where it was 
firlt found by the Dutch, it is averted by fome, that the 
flefh is naufeous $ while others, on the contrary, contend 
that it is palatable and wholefome. This Bird grows to 
fuch an enormous fixe, that three or four of them are 
fufficient to dine a hundred Tailors. The Dodo, by fome, 
is thought to be the Bird of Nazareth, the description of 
it being exactly fimilar to that Bird. 

This 
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This feems to be an entire exception to the general 
nature of Birds, both in appearance, as well as activity. 
If we except the Owls, and Birds of that defcription, 
there are fcarcely any but what are agreeable in form, 
and alert in motion ; but this, on the other hand, appears 
formed, not only to difguft the fpedlator, but to be a’moft 
an immoveable burlefque of the feathered tribe. Were 
we allowed to give our opinion of the final caufe of crea¬ 
ting fo unfeemly a creature, we fhould fay, it was formed 
as a foil to the various beauties difcovered in the reft of 
the Bird Creation. 
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The GOLDEN EAGLE. 

T? HIS Bird is about three feet nine inches in length, 
and eight fpans in breadth. Its bill is ftrong, /harp, and 
crooked : the eye has four lids, to guard it againft excef- 
five light, and prevent it from external injuries: the toes 
we covered with fcales $ and the claws are exceedingly 

ftror.f 
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ftrong and formidable. It is found in the mountainous- 
parts of Ireland, where its fiercenefs has been obferved to 
attack Cats, Dogs, Sheep, &c. As it feldom lays more 
than two pgg6, it is a convincing proof that Providence 
has wifely prevented too great an increase of what might 
prove very offenfiye, if not deflrudiive to the pofiefiions 
cf mankind. Some of thefe birds have been found in 
Wales. 

The male engages in the maintenance of the young 
for the firft three months $ after which time the female 
undertakes, and continues in this employment, until they 
are capable of providing for themfelves. The Eagle flics 
the higheft of all birds, and is therefore called the Bird 
of Heaven. Bochart fays, that it lives a century, during 
which period it i$ continually inoreafing. Such is its 
thirft after blood, that it never drinks any other liquid, 
unlefj when fick. Not content with preying on birds, 
and the fmaller beafts, it will plunge into feas, lakes, ancl 
rivers, after fifh, His fight is more acute than that of 
any other bird. The feathers are renewed every ten year*, 
whigh greatly incr cafes it* vigour, as expreiTed in the beau¬ 
tiful 
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tiful fimile of David : Thy youth Jhall be renewed like that of 
the Eagle . The Eagle that would not quit the corpfe of 
Pyrrhus, who had brought it up from a nettling, is a proof 
that this fpecies of bird is capable of attachment and grati¬ 
tude. 

Of all Birds, he ha* the quickett' eye ; but his fenfe 
of fuelling is far inferior to that of the Vulture. He 
never purfues, therefore, but in fight; and when he has 
feized his prey, he ftoops from his height, as if to examine 
its weight, always laying it on the ground before he carries 
it off. As his wing is very powerful, yet, as he has but 
little fupplenefs-in the joints of the leg, he finds it difficult 
to rife when down 5 however, if notinftantly purfued, he 
finds no difficulty in carrying off his prey. 

In order to extirpate thefe pernicious Birds, there is a 
law in the Orkney Iflands, which entitles any perfon that 
kills an eagle, to a hen out of every houfe in the parilfr 
in which the plunderer is killed., 

The nett of the Eagle is ufually built in the moft inac- 

ceffibl* 
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ceffible cliff of the rock, and often Yielded from the wea¬ 
ther by fome jutting cragg that hangs over it. 

There are fix-teen other forts of Eagles j namely, the 
Sun, Bold, Ring-tailed, and Black Eagles ; Ofprey Bird j. 
Crowned, Common, White, Rough-footed, Erne, Jean 
le Blanc, Brazilian, Oroonoko, Eagle of Pondicherry, . and 
Vulturine Eagle. 




TheCONDOUR op AMERICA. 

It is doubtful which this bird is mod allied to, the 
Eagle or the Vulture ; its force and vivacity refembling 
-the former, while the baldnefs of its head and neck are 
like the latter. No bird can compare with it for ifize, 
ftrength, rapacity, and fwiftnefs of flight. It is, there- 
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fore, more formidable than the Eagle to birds, hearts, and 
even to mankind. The rarity of this pernicious and de¬ 
finitive bird, is another inftance of the great care of 
Providence in proportioning thefe creatures, according to 
their utility or ferocious propenfity 5 for, were the Con- 
dour as prolific, or common as others of the feathered 
tribe, it would fpread univerfal deviation. 

Sir Hans Sloane fays, one was foot by Captain Strong* 
not far from Mocha, an ifland in the South Seas, on the 
Coaft of Chili, as it was fitting on a cliff by the fea fide. 
The wings, when extended, meafured, from each extre¬ 
mity, fixteen feet. Gne of the feathers, which is now in 
the Britifh Mufeum, is two feet four inches in length, 
one inch and a half in circumference, and weighed three 
drachms, feventeen grains and a half. 

According to Garcllafio de la Vaga, feveral have 
been killed, by the Spaniards, which in general meafured 
fifteen or fixteen feet from wing to wing. To prevent 
the too fatal exercife of their ficrcenefs, Nature has de¬ 
nied them fucb talons as the Eagle. They have only 
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claws, which are as.harmjpfs.a? thofe of the Heij. Their 
beaks are, however, ftrong enough to tear off the hide* 
and penetrate the bowels of an Ox. Two of them will 
attack and devour a Cpow. or a Bull j and- it has often hap¬ 
pened that hoys of ten yejurjs of age h^ve fallen a prey a 
tfyern. Tfye. inhabitants qf Chili are, therefore, in con¬ 
tinual dread left their children fhould be devoured in their 
alienee. In ordure to allure them, they expofe the form 
of a child, made of a very glutinous clay, on which they 
dart with fuch rapidity, and penetrate fo deeply with their 
beaks, that they cannot difengage themfelves. The In- 
diansaJTert, that they will f^ize and bear aloft a Deer, or 
a young Calf? as eafily as Eagles.do a Hare or a Rabbit. 

Nature apprifes every one of its approach, by cau¬ 
sing it to make fo great, a noife ^ith its wings, as almoft 
to occafton deafnefs. The body, is as large as that of a 
Sheep, and the flefh as .difagreeable as carrion. Thus 
Man lofes no ibod from the providential fcarcity of this 
terrific and devouring creature. Forefts, not affording 
room for its flight, are never infefted with its depredations j 
they, therefore, dwell moftly in mountains, vifiting the 

fhores 
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{hores at night, when rain or tempefts drive their finny 
prey thither for flielter. 

They are chiefly to be found in the deferts of Pacho- 
' mac, where men feldom venture to travel; thofe wild 
- regions being alone Efficient to infpire the mind with a 
fecret horror, affording no other mufic but the roaring of 
wild beafts, and the hifling of ferpents; while the adja¬ 
cent mountains are rendered equally terrible from the vifits 
of this deftru&ive bird. 

This bird is thought, by naturalifts, to be the fame as 
the Rock, found in Arabia, the Tarnafiar* in the Eaft 
Indies, and the large Vulture, in Senegal. 




birds- 
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The KING op the VULTURES. 

T 

1 HIS bird differs from the Eagle, in its indelicate vo- 
racity; greying more upon carrion than live animals; 
which difpofition feems wifely adapted by Providence, as 
a prevention againft the naufeous and epidemical effe&s 
that might otherwife arife from carcafea being left to pu- 

trify 
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trify on the earth. Its preying on the eggs of Crocodiles, 
which lay each of them at lead two or three hundred, in 
the fands, is another difpenfation of Divine Providence, 
in order to prevent too great an increafe of thofe voracious 
and deGru&ive animals. 

The form <*f this bird is diGinguifhed frond the Ragle, 
by the nakednefs </its head and neck 5 thotfgh, not being 
deftined to prey particularly on living birds, &c. their 
flight is not eq'ual to that of the Ragle, Falcon, or Hawk. 
But, being allured by ptttre&aion, their fenfe of fmelling 
is proportionally exqiiifite. Happily for us, it is a Gran¬ 
ger to Engfthd } wMfe it Is fbund in Arabia, Egypt, and 
many parts 'of Afnca and” A&r. There h a down under 
the wings, which in the African markets is frequently 
fold as a valuable fur. 

T« e Vulture' is confid&ed' fo ferviceable in Egypt, 
that, in Grand Cairo, larg«Gock$ «r6 permitted 1 'to reflde, 
in, order to devour the carrion of that great city, which 
would othferwife be MM* to frequent peGilence. 
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It is ferviceabie, likevvife, in thofe countries where 
hunters purfue, and deflroy animals merely for the ikins ; 
as they follow, and devour the bodies before they lie long 
enough to corrupt the air ; which they do fo greedily and 
vorscicufly, as to he unable to fly. But when they are 
attacked, Urey have a power of lightening their ftomachs, 
fo as to efteft tliejr efcape. 


This bird is fomewhat larger thin a Turkey-cock, and 
remarkable for the uncommon formation of die ikin co- 
vermg the head and neck, (which, is of an orange colour) 
,'ing bare, rhe eyes are furrounded with a fldn of a 
quiet colour, and have a beautiful pearl-coloured iris. 
A-ahough the King of the Vultures (bands confeffedly the 

“f be8Ut,ful 0f this d ^°™ed race, its habits are equally 

unagreeable vyidy the rciK 

, The Hight.and cry of the# birds, .being particularly 
Obferved and attended to by the Roman Augurs, muib 
tave arilen from their confidering, where" they were molt 

indued to direa their (light, from.the.prcyious.fenfe\hey 

HI of an approaching (laughter; .which the Romans aj- 
Voia. Ji. p 

^ Ways 
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ways flattered themfelves was to enfue of the enemies 
they were preparing to engage. 

The GOLDEN VULTURE. 

Although this bird is larger, yet, in other re* 
fpedts, it refembles the Golden Eagle. It is four feet 
and a half in length. The lower part of the neck, bread, 
and belly, are red: the back is covered with black fea¬ 
thers, the wings and tail with thofe of a yellowifli brown. 
Though the various fpecies differ very much in refpeft 
to colour and dimenfions, yet they are all eafily diftm- 
guilhed by their naked heads, and beaks partly ftraight, 
and partly hooked. 

In this clafs are alfo to be ranged, the Golden, Afh- 
eoloured, and Brown Vultures, natives of Europe ; the 
Spotted and Black Vultures, of Egypt; the Brazilian, and 
the Bearded Vultures. 

Or all Creatures, the two moft at er.mity, are the Vul¬ 
ture of Brafil, and the Crocodile, The female of this 

terrible 
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terrible amphibious creature, which in the rivers of that 
part of the world grows to the fize of twenty-feven feet, 
lay, its eggs, to the number of one or two hundred. In 
the fands, on the fide of the river, where they are hatched 
by the heat of the climate. For this purpofej fhe takes 
every precaution to hide from all other animals the place 
where fhe depofits her burden: in the mean time, a 
number of Vultures fit, filent and unfeen, in die branches 
of fome neighbouring foreft, and view the Crocodile’s 
operations, with the pleafing expedition of fucceeding 
plunder. They patiently wait till the Crocodile has laid 
the whole number of her eggs, till fhe has covered them 
carefully with the fand, and until fhe is retired from them 
to a convenient diftance. Then, all together, encouraging 
each other wich cries, they pour down upon the nelV, Kook 
up the fand in a moment, lay the eggs bare, and devour 
the whole brood without remorfe, 





The FALCON. 

T HE dignified fport of Falconry, which formerly dif- 
tinguifiied the recreation of the Englifli Nobility, has 
been long difcontinued. A perfon of rank fcarcely ever 
appeared without his Falcon, which, in old paintings, are 
• the criterion of titular diftinOion. Harold, afterwards 

King 
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King of England, was painted with a Falcon on his hand, 
•and a Dog under his arm, when he was going on an im¬ 
portant embafly. To wind a horn, and carry a Falcon 
with grace, were then marks of heing well bred. Learn¬ 
ing was left for the tody of children born in a more hum- 
l)le fphere. 

In the reign of James I. Sir Thomas Monfon gave one 
thoufand pounds for a Cart of Hawks. An unqualified 
perfon, taking the eggs of a Hawk, even upon his own 

ground, was fined and imprifoned, at the pleafure of the 
King. Edward III. made it felony to fteal a Hawk. 

Th f. Generous Hawk is diftinguilhed from the bafer 
race of Kites, Sparrow-hawks, and Buzzards, by the feu 
tond feather, which in this kind is thelongeft; whereas, 
in the other kinds, the fourth feather is the longeft. 
They alfo poffefs natural powers, of which the other race 
»re deftitnte. They purfue their game with more fwift- 
nefs and confidence, and, from, their generofity of temper, 

^y are fo attached to their feeders, as to become very 

erasable, * 

C * The 
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The Hawk or Falcon purfues the Heron, Kite, and 
Woodlark, by flying perpendicularly upwards, which af¬ 
fords the greateft diverfion; while other birds, by flying 
horizontally, diminifh the pleafure of the fportfman, as 
well as endanger the lofs of his-Hawk. 

The Norwegian breed of Hawks were of fuch efteem. 
m the reign of King John, that, in confideration of a 
prefent of two of thefe birds, that monarch allowed the 
friend of Jeffry Fitzpierre to export one hundred weight 
of cheefe 5 a very great privilege in thofe days. We learn 
further, from Maddox’s Antiquities, that the intereft of 
Richard I. was obtained, by the prefent of one Norway 
Hawk, in favour of John, the fon of Ordgar. 



The 



■p 



The GYR.FALCON’. 

I S fpecies of Falcon, which exceeds all others, both 
in fize and elegance, hr nearly as large as an Eagle. The 
bill is hooked and yellow, and the plumage moftly white: 
the feathers of the back and wings have black fpots, in 
the fliape of hearts; the thighs are clothed with long fea- 
^ 5 thers. 
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thers, of the pureft white : the legs are yellow, and fea¬ 
thered below the knees. This bird is fometimes found 
entirely white. It was ufed to fly; at, the noble ft game, 
fuch as Cranes, Herons, &c. 

In this fpecies of birds maybe clalTed, the Peregrine 
Talcon, Sacre, Mountain, Grey, White, Tunis or Bar¬ 
bary Falcons, and 


The FALCON GENTLE, 

Which is:known from other Falcons by the nec.k 
being furrounded with a light yellow ring. 

Many miftakes having been made, with refpedt to the 
names of this fpecies of bird, we think it neceflury to 
inform our Readers, that they are called, according to the 
times they are taken, after the following names : 


If taken in June, July, or Aug. they are called Gentle 

- __Sept. Oa. Nov. Dec..- Pilgrims 

----- Jan. Febr. March. Antenere 

and, If once moulted, it is called Uagar a from the He¬ 
brew, which figniiks a Stranger* 


TH£ 









The GOSHAWK. 

T HIS bird, which is larger than the Common Buz-* 
*ard, is longer in form, ar:d more elegant in fhape. The 
breaft and belly are white, beautifully llrcaked wiihtranf- 
verfe lines of black and white. This fpecies, as well a* 
that of the Sparcaw-hawk, are diftinguilhed by the name 
C 6 of 


U 
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«f Short-winged Hawks, from their wings, when clofed, 
not reaching to the end of the tail. .This bird was for¬ 
merly much efteemed, and taught by Falconers to purfuc 
Cranes, Wild Geefe, Pheafants, and Partridges. 

Of this fpecies there are alfo, the Honey, Moor, and 
Turkey Buzzard ; the Hen -harrier, Keftril, and Hobby. 

The SPARROW-HAWK. 

THERE is a great difference in fize between the male 
and female of this bird 5 the latter weighing nearly twice 
as much as the former. They vary alfo confiderably in 
their plumage ; though the back, head, coverts of the 
wings, and tail, are generally of a bine grey. It makes 
great devaluation among Pigeons and Partridges. 

The MERLIN, 

"Which is the fmalleft of Hawks, and not much 
larger than a Thrufh, has been known to kill Quails and 
Partridges, and difplay fuch courage, as to render itfelf 
«s formidable as birds of fix times its magnitude. 


Th* 
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The GREATER BUTCHER BIRD. 

THIS bird, which during the fummer conftantly refides 
■here, (the fmaller Red Butcher-bird migrates) remains 
-among the mountainous parts of the country ; but in win¬ 
ter they defcend into the plains and nearer human habi¬ 
tations. The larger kind make their nefts on the higheft 
trees, while the Idler build in bulhes in die fields and 
hedge-rows. They both lay about fix eggs, of a whites 
colour, but encircled at the larger end with a ring of 
brownifh red. The neft on the outfide is compofed of 
white mofs, interwoven with long grafs $ within, it is well 
lined with w^ool, and it is ufually fixed among the forking 
branches of a tree. The female feeds her young with ca¬ 
terpillars and other infeds while very young j but fooh 
-after accuftoms them to fldh, which the male procures with 
furprifing ind-uftrv. Their nature alfo is very different 
from other birds of prey in their parental care $ for, fo far 
from driving out their young from the neft to fhift for 
themfelves, they keep them with care ; and even when 
adult they do not forfake them, but the whole brood live 

in 
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i/i one family together. Each family lives apart, and Is- 
generally compofed of the male, female, and five or fix. 
young ones $ thefe all maintain peace and fubordination 
among each other, and hunt in concert. It is eafy to di- 
flinguifh thefe birds at a diftance, not only from their go¬ 
ing in companies, but alfo from their manner of flying*. 
%^'high is always up and down, feldom dhedi or nde-vvays^ 
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The HORNED OWL. 

H A VINO defcrlbed the rapacious birds of day, we 
proceed to thofe of night ; which are equally cruel, and 
more treacherous. That no - link in the chain of Nature 
fhould be incomplete, there birds employ the night in de- 
vacation, preventing by this means any chalm in the round 

of 
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of time. They are diftinguilhed from all other birds by 
their eyes, which are better adapted for the purpofes of 
darknefs than of light. Like Tigers and Cats, which 
fubfift by their ‘no&urnal watchfulnefs, they are endued 
with the power of difcerning objedls, at a time when we 
ihould conceive it to be totally dark. The idea, however, 
that they fee beft in total darknels, is erroneous ; twilight, 
which is the medium between the glare of day, and the 
gloom of night, being the time they fee with the greateft 
perfpicuity. Eut the faculty of fight differs greatly in the 
different fpecies. 

T\he note of the Owl is truly hideous; and fucli is the 
antipathy of the fmall birds to it, that, if one appears by 
■chance in the day-time, they all furround, infult, and 
beat him. So great however is the ^utility of this bird, 
that one Owl will deftroy, in the fame fpace of time, 
more mice than fix cats. 

Tkf. White, or Barn Owl, which is the moll domeffc, 
can fee the fmalleft moufc peepffrom its hole ; while the 
Brown Owl is frequently obferved to have a fight ftrong 

enough 
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enough to feek its prey in the day-time. Defined to ap¬ 
pear by night only. Nature feems to have thought it un- 
neceflary to lavilh on them any beauties, either of form 
or plumage, as they would have been loft to general $on> 
templation* 


As a fubje& of vigilance, this bird was confeerated to 
Minerva, and feems to fill that chafm between quadru¬ 
peds and the feathered race, which is obferYable between 
Cats and Birds. 


The GREAT HORNED OWL, 

WHICH is nearly as large as an Eagle, has fome fea¬ 
thers riling from his head, which he can elevate or lower, 
at pleafure. The back, and coverts of the wings, are 
varied with deep brown and yellow. It ufually breeds in 
caverns, hollow trees, or ruinated buildings, making theit; 
ncfts nearly three feet in diameter. 


This fpecies of Owl is fometimes found m Chelhire, 
Wales, and the north of England. 

The 
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The LESSER HORNED OWL. 

T H E wings of this bird are fo long, that, when clofed, 
they reach beyond their tails. The feathers of the head, 
back, and coverts of the wings, are brown, edged with 
yellow; -thej-ip of the tail is white. 

There is alfo a fmaller kind of Horned Owl, which 
is not much larger than the Thrufh. 

Of Owls, there are alfo, the Little Owl, which is re¬ 
markable for its elegance 5 the Screech Owl, which has 
blue eyes, and iron-grey feathers 5 and the Brown Owl, 
which remains all day in the woods. 

Notwithstanding this fpecies of birds differ fo 
materially, both in fize and plumage, their eyes are all 
adapted for no&urnal vifion, to enable them to feck their 
food, which they always do by night. They have ftrong 
mufcular bodies 5 powerful feet and claws, for tearing 
their prey $ and ftomachs properly adapted for digeftion. 

BIRDS 
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£ IR D S of the POULTRY KIND. 

THIS Clafs is the moll harmlefs, as well as the molt 
ferviceable to Man, It not only furnifhes the table of 
the epicure with various dainties, but aifa forms a consi¬ 
derable addition to the neceflaries of life. The Rapacious 
Kind may amufe us in the fports of the held, and the 
warbling fongfter, with i;s melodious voice, delight us in 
the grove j but none can equal the eflenti.il fervice, and 
folid advantages of the Dofr.eftic Poultry. They are a 
fource of wealth to the peafantry, who keep them gt a 
fmall expence, efpecially at farm houfes, and where .they 
have a range of common} which the prodigious influx of 
eggs and fowls continually pouring into the markets of 
this great and opulent metropolis, da'ly tellify. 

They were originally of foreign origin} but time and 
the climate has fo inured them to us, that they are now 
confidered as natives; and, by their great increafe, form 
no inconfiderable part of merchandise. 

*Aft 
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Ae the Rapacious Clafs are formed for war, this feems 
equally defirous ©f peace. They are naturally indplent 
and voluptuous; have a ftrong rtomach, ufually called a 
gizzard, which makes them very voracious; even while 
pent up, and feparated from their companions, they flill 
enjoy the pleafure of eating, and will grow fat, while 
many of the wilder fpecies pine away, and refufe even 
common fuftenance. 

It is particularly remarkable of this Clafs of Birds, 
that, though naturally fond of fociety, their fenfual ap* 
petites are fuch, as to admit of no connubial fidelity, 
which is fuch a diftingu'lhing chara&eriftic in Birds of 
the Rapacious Kind, fuch as^the Eagle, &c. whofe con¬ 
nexions, when once formed, never end but with their 
J'lves. 





The COCK. 

Of all birds, the Cock feems to have been the firft 
reclaimed from the fore#, to gratify the luxury and 
amufement cf Man. This bird, in its domeftic ftate, 
undergoes many variations. In Japan, there is a fpecies 
of this fowl, which feems to be covered with hair inftead 

of 
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of feathers. Thefe varieties fhow the length of time 
they mull have been under the dominion of Man ; the 
departure from their original charadleriftic arifing from 
the mixture cf breeds, brought from different countries, 
which have been allowed to corrupt, without improving 
the flock. That the Cock was originally imported from 
Perfia, is generally acknowledged. It has been, however, 
fo long in this country, that, among!! the ancient Britons* 
it was one of the forbidden foods. 

From the very great length of time this bird has been 
refident amongft us, we fhould be apt to doubt whether it 
was natural to any other country, w’as it not fcmetimes 
to be found in the iflands of the Indian Ocean, where it 
ffill retains its wild and natural liberty. 

Aristophanes calls it the Perfian Bird, in order to 
fhow the country where it is produced. 

The Cock, like the Bull, wild and irregular in his appe¬ 
tites, ranges from one Hen to another, flruts about the 
farm-yard, like a Sultan in his feraglio, and confiiers 
-every one of his fex as his rival and enemy, Carelefs of 

his 
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Ms progeny, he leaves to the female all the care of pro¬ 
viding for the young ; which Ihe -performs with the 
greatest maternal care and tendernefs, till they are capa¬ 
ble of providing for themfelves* 

The Cock, when oppofed to a Bird of Prey, is timo¬ 
rous and cowardly } but, when in oppofition to one of his 
own fpecies, he is naturally valiant, feldom leaving his 
antagonift until he is killed or taken from him ; many 
lhameful inftances of which are too frequently exhibited 
- in tire different cockpits of the metropolis. 

To the bravery of this bird, even Princes themfelves> 
in different parts of the world, have, to their fhame be 
it fpoken, owed a principal part of their amufement. 
Heathens might have fallen into this error} but that a 
race of people, calling themfelves Christians, who are 
ftyled the patrons of companion and humanity, Ihould 
take a delight in fetting thefe inoffenfive birds to deftrcy 
each other, can only be attributed to an inordinate thirll of 
gain peculiar to thofe gamblers who have fo much aifgraced 
this, country, 
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Exclusive of this, there are two other fpecles of 
Cocks, called the Hamburgh and Bantam Cock $ the lat¬ 
ter of which is well known and diftinguifhed in this Coun¬ 
try, by Its diminutive Hze, and feathered legs. 
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The HEN, 

WhOSE maternal afliduities are almoft become pro¬ 
verbial, feldom clutches a brood of chickens above once a 
feafon. The number of eggs a domeftic hen will lay in 
the year are above two hundred, provided Hie be Well fed 
and fupplled with water and liberty. 

T** 
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The Hen makes her nefl without any care, If left to 
herfelf; a hole fcratched Into the ground, among & few 
bullies, is the only preparation fhe makes for this feafon of 
patient expe&ation. Nature, almofi exhaufted, feems to 
inform her of the proper time for hatching, which fhe 
herfelf teftifies by a clucking note, and by difcontinuing 
to lay. If left entirely to herfe’f, the Hen would feldem 
by above twenty eggs in the fame nefly without attempt¬ 
ing to hatch them. While fhe fits, fhe carefully turns 
her eggs, and even removes them to different fkuations; 
til! at length,, in about three weeks, the young brood be¬ 
gin to give figns of a dc-fire to bunt their confinement* 
till they acquire fufficient ltrength to break the fhell. 

The ftrongeft and belt Chickens generally are the firft 
Candidates for liberty; the weakefi: come behind, and fome 
even die in the fhell. When all are produced, the Hen 
leads them forth to provide for ihemfelves. Her affec¬ 
tion and her pride feem then to alter her very nature. 
She abftains from all food that her young can fwallow, and 
flies boldly at every creature that fhe thinks is likely to do 
them mifehief. 

Ten 
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Ten oj* -twelve chickens are the greatefi number that 
a good Hen can rear at a time j but as this bears no pro¬ 
portion to the number of her eggs, fchemes have been 
imagined to clytch. all the eggs of a Hen, and thus ,turn 
her produce to the greatefi ^vantage. The comriyance 
we mean, is the artificial method of hatching Chickens in 
ftoves. 

Here we have, in this little domeftic creature, another 
firiking infiance of the blefiings beftowed on man by his 
all-wife and beneficent Creator$. for, while her young 
fupplies our tables with the moft exquifite food, and her 
eggs contribute to reftore the health of the fickly and de¬ 
bilitated, file no lefs . contributes to aflifi the poor induf- 
trious cottager to increafe his fcahty pittance 5 and though 
he is now, by the arbitrary hand of lordly power, deprived 
of his natural right of feeding his cow, or a few fiieep, on 
the 'common, yet his ftraw-built houfe fiill affords him 
room to keep a Cock and a few Hens. 

< ( Ye friends to truth, ye ftatefmen who furvey 
The rich man’s joys increafe, the poor’s decay, 

" Say 
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i( Say where, ah! where fiiall poverty refide, 

To ’fcape the preffure of contiguous pride ? 

< e If to feme common’s fencelefs limits ftray’d, 

“ He drives his flocks to pick the fcanty blade $ 
t( The fencelefs fields the fons of wealth divide, 
f< And e’en the bare-worn common is denied.” 






The PEACOCK. 

The Italians have obferved,. not unaptly, that this 
bird has the plumage of an angel, the voice of a demon,; 
and the appetite of a thief. They were originally from 
India, and are flill found in vail flocks in the iflands of 
Ceylon and Java, The beauty of the Peacock deprived 
C 5 it 
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it firft of its liberty ; which proves to demonftration, that 
beauty is not confined to the deftru&ion of the human 
fpedes. So early as in the time of Solomon, according to 
the tenth chapter of the Firft Book of Kings, Apes and 
Peacocks are found among the articles that were imported 
from Tarfliifh. They were fo much elleemed by the 
Greeks, that a pair of them was reckoned worth upwards 
of thirty pounds fterling. When firft introduced into 
Greece, they were made a public exhibition. Hortenfius, 
the orator, was the firft who ferved them up as an enter¬ 
tainment for the table. They were afterwards confidered 
as the cjboiceft of viands, and one of the greateft ornaments 
of the feaft: but their palatable fame foon declined, as 
may be obferved by the conduft of Francis I. who ferved 
them up in their plumage, by way of ornament, not as 
a dainty. ' 

To defcribe the Peacock as ooncifely as poflible, we 
have only to obferve, that the head, neck, 'and beginning 
of the breaft, are Of a deep Aiming blue: on the crown, 
is a tuft of green feathers ; and the tail, which may be 
faid to vie in fplendour with the rainbow, (the colours 

being 
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fceing fo beautifully intermixed) they difplay with all the 
feeming vanity of a conceited beauty. The gold, chef- 
nut, green, and blue of the eyes, are fo happily difpofed, 
that they form the finelt harmony, and moll beautiful 
contraft of colour, that can poflibly be conceived. The 
bird himfelf is fenfible of this fuperiority of plumage, 
which certainly exceeds every thing of the kind in Na¬ 
ture’s works. 

The Pea-hen feldom lays above five or fix eggs in this 
climate before flie fits. Ariftotle defcribes her as laying 
twelve ; and it is probable, jn her native climate, /he may 
be thus prolific : for it is certain, that in the forefts where 
they breed naturally, they are numerous beyond exprefiion. 
The bird lives about twenty years; and not till its third 
year has it that beautiful variegated plumage that adorns 
its tail. 


The 
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The PHEASANT. 

^TeXT to the Peacock they are the mod beautiful of 
birds, as well for the vivid colour of their plumes, as for 
their happy mixtures and variety. It is far beyond the 
power of the pencil to draw any thing fo glofly, fo bright, 
or points fo finely blending into each other, 
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In fa&, nothing can fatisfy the eye with a greater va¬ 
riety and richnefs of ornament than this beautiful crea¬ 
ture. The iris of the eyes is yellow; and the eyes them¬ 
selves are furrounded with a fcarlet colour, fprinkled 
with fmall fpecks of black. On the fore-part of the head 
there are blackilh feathers mixed with a Aiming purple. 
The top of the head, and the upper part of the neck, are 
tinged with a darkilh green that fliines like filk. In 
Tome, the top of the head is of a /hining blue, and the 
head itfelf, as well as the upper part of the neck, appears 
fometimes blue and fometimes green, as it is differently 
placed to the eye of the fpe&ator. The feathers of the 
bread:, the fhoulders, the middle of the back, and the 
ftdes under the wings, have a blackifh ground, with edges 
tinged ot an exquifite colour, which appears fometimes 
black, and fometimes purple, according to the different 
lights it is placed in ; under the purple there is a tranfverfe 
Itreak of gold colour. The tail, from the middle feathers 
to the root, is about eighteen inches long ; the legs, the 
feet, and the toes, are of the colour of horn. There are 
black fpurs on the legs, Ihortcr than thofe «f a cock 5 there 

is 
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Is a membrane that connefts two of the toes together ; an<f 
the male is more beautiful than the female. 

This bird, though fo beautiful to the eye, is not lefs 
delicate when ferv.ed up to the table. Its flefh is cpnfl- 
dered as the greateft dainty. 5 and when the old phjficians 
fpoke of the wholefomenefs of any viands, they made 
their companion with the flefh of the Pheafant. In the 
woods the hen-pheafant lays from eighteen to twenty 
eggs in a feafon ; but in a domeftic ftate fhe feldom lays 
above ten. Its fecundity when wild is fufHcient to flock 
the foreft; its beautiful plumage adorns it; and its flefh 
retains a higher flavour from its unlimited freedom. 

The (Pheafant, when full grown, feems to feed indif¬ 
ferently upon every thing that offers. It is fa:d by a 
French writer, that one of the king’s fportfmen fhooting 
at iaparcel: of crows, that were gathered round a dead cjyr- 
cafe, to his, great furprife, upoji : c.oming up, found tljat he 
had,killed as many Pheafants as Crows. It is even afferted 
by^orae, t^iat fu,ch is the carnivorous c^ifpofition of tliis 
bird, that when feverai of them arc put together in the 

fame 
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fime y* rd > if one of them happens 

fce P inin £> th« all the reft will fall 
it. 


to fall Gck, or feems to 
uponj kill, and devour 


There is a Ballard Pheafant which is of a mixed breed 
. f Cafant and the Cock - T he back is reddilh, 

foo Id ^ “ d WMtC ! ** l 0 Wer r™ a ih-coloured, 

wi rown. There is alfo a variety fuppofed to 
be produced between the Turkey and the Pheafant, and 
on that account caHed the Turkey Pheafant. It is , iIfe 
tne former, of a mingled colour. 

There are about eight or ten foreign birds known of 

fltl'fCh- Am ° ng l hCfe Painted > 0^ Golden Phea- 
ina> ls “oft eonfpicuous for its beauty. It is 

feet nine , t ^ C COI ^ mon Pheafant, not being more than two 
feet mne inches long. The general colour of the plumage 

“ mf0n ; “ f h - d “ ■ heautifu, yellow creft, the 
are lelT ° f ^«»«» like filk. The back and rump 
Tkh 7 5 th f dP “ WeUUe ' ^illsbrownmarke 

n th T } ta " ” tWemy ' thrce in length, 

and the co our is chefnut, mottled with black. The Hen 
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is materially different, the general colour of her plumage 
be "g brown. It appears a hardy bird, andhas been known 
to propagate with our common Pheafant. 

THS Argus Pheafant Vs a magnificentblrd.' It recedes 
its name from the quifl^ being marked with eyesrcfem- 
bling thofe in the Peacock’s train. The top and m P 
ot ‘ tie head and neck is a changeable blue 5 the back 

dulky, marked with reddilh brown i the throat and - * 

dull orange. It is the fize of a Cock Turkey, a 
two middle feathers of the tail are three feet m leng . 
This bird, as well as the former, and the Superb Phea¬ 
fant, the predominant colour of Diehls a beaut.ful green, 

is a native of China. 
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The BUSTARD^ 

Is the largeft native land bird of Britain; the male gene- 
raliy weighing twenty-five pounds. It is about nine feet 
broad, and four feet long. The head and neck are of an 
afh colour, and the back is barred tranfverfeiy with black* 
bright, and ruft colour: the greater quill feathers ar* 
^ a black $ 
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black; thofe on the belly are white; the tail, which con- 

fills of twenty feathers,, has broad red and black ftnpes r 
and the legs are of a dufky.hue. 

The female is about half the fize of the male. They 
W ere formerly much more numerous than at prefent; but 
the increafed cultivation of the country, added to the ex¬ 
treme delicacy of its flelh, has caufed a great decreafe of 
the fpecies. Another circumftance, equally unfavourable 
to this bird, is its amazing free, which renders it fo un¬ 
wieldy and flow in flight, as to render it almoft impoffible 
to efcape the aim of the fpottfman. 

Bustards are principally found on Salifbury Plains, 
"Newmarket and Royfton Heaths, Dorfetfh.re Uplands, 
and thofe of Marflv or Lothian, in Scotland. They run 
very faft; and, although flow in flight, wi , w en on 
the wing, continue their progrefs, without **■*.«»£ 
veral miles. It is with fuchdifficulty they take flight, that 
they are very frequently run down by Greyhounds. They 
feldom wander above twenty or thirty miles from then 
haunts. They live on betries, which grow on the heaths, 
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and on earth-worms, that are found on the Downs before 
the fun rifes. 

As a fccurity againft drought, Nature has furnilhed 
the male with a pouch, that will contain near feven quarts 
or water, with which, it is fuppofed, they accommodate 
and fupply the female while fitting, or the young, until 
they can fly. 

It lives about fifteen years, but cannot be domefiicated, 
from the want of a fufficient fupply <?f the food which 
they delight in, which they can only obtain in their na¬ 
tural Hate. 

There are two other fpecies of this bird, which are 
called the Indian Bullard and Little Bullard. 
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BIRDS of tb: DOPE arJ PIGEON KIND. 

A L L the beautiful varieties of the tame Pigeon, de¬ 
rive their origin from one Specie's, the Stock-dove. This 
bird, in its date of nature, is of a deep blueifii afli colour ; 
the bread dallied with a fine changeable green and purple; 
the fides of the neck with (liming copper colour : the wings 
are marked with two black bars, one on the quill feathers, 
and the other on the coverts. The back is white, and t e 
tail is barred near the end with black. Thefc are the co¬ 
lours of the pigeon in a date of nature; and trom theft 
Ample tints the art of man has propagated fuch a variety, 
that words cannot defcribe, nor even imagination conceive. 
Nature, however, preferves her great out-line^ a 
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though the colour of thefe birds may be changed by 
arc, yet their natural inclinations and cuftoms remain inva¬ 
riable. 

. . . . - v , t ^ • 

The beautiful varieties of the tame Pigeon are fo nu¬ 
merous, that it would be a fruitlefs attempt to defcribe them 
all : for humatf art has-fo much altered the colour and figure 
of this bird, that pigeon-fancyers, by pairing a male and 
female of different forts, Can, as they exprefs it, breed 
them to a feather. From hence we have the various 
names exprcfiive of their feveral properties, fuch a©, Car¬ 
riers, Tumblers, Powters, Horfe-men, Cropper-s, Jaco- 
bines. Owls, Nuns, Runts, Turbits, Barbs, Helmets* 
Trumpeters, Dragoons, Finnikins, &c. As it is. incom¬ 
patible with our plan to admit of any other than the moft 
lingular and curious, we muff content ourfelves by de-- 
fcribing the four following, to which we have annexed 
very accurate drawings. 

The Turtle-dove is a fmaller, but a much ffiyer hiid 
than any of the Pigeon kind j it frequents the weft of 
D 4 England 
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England during the fummer months, breeding in thick 
woods, generally of oak. 

The fidelity and conftancy of thefe birds is proverbial 5 
and a pair being put in a cage, if one dies, the other fel- 
dom furvives it long. It is a bird of paflage, and does not 
&ay in our northern climates during winter. They come 
over here in large flocks in the fummer, to breed } and 
though they delight in open, mountainous, and fandy coun¬ 
tries, yet they build their nefts in the middle of the thickeft 
woods, choofing the moffc unfrequented places for incuba¬ 
tion, They feed upon all forts of grain, but the millet feed 
is their favourite repaft. The Turtle-dove commonly mea¬ 
sures twelve^ inches and a half in length, from the tip of 
the bill to the end of the tail; and when the wings are 
extended, the breadth is twenty-one inches. 

Some naturalifts affirm, that this bird lays its eggs twice 
a year, and, if this afiertion may be depended on, which is 
■very. probable, as it is a bird of pafiage, it is once when it 
vifits us in fummer, and once when it migrates to fame 
warmer climate in winter. 


The 
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The Dove-houfe Pigeon breeds every month. It 
lays two white eggs, which produce young ones of 
different fexes. When the eggs are laid, the female 
fits fifteen days, not including the three days fhe is em¬ 
ployed in laying, and is relieved at intervals by the 
male. 

So rapid is the fertility of this bird in its domeftic fhte, 
however incredible it may. appear, that, from a fingle pair, 
fourteen thoufand feven hundred and fixty may be pro¬ 
duced in the fpace of four years. 
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The -ENGLISH POWTER. 


This Pigeon derives its name from being originally bred 
in England, and is a crofs breed between a Horfeman and 
a Cropper i and frequently paring their young ones with 
the Cropper, has added great beauty to this bird, and raifed 
its reputation among the fancyers. 


According 
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Accobpjng to the rules laid down by the fancy, this 
bird' ought to meafure,'from the point of the beak to the 
end of the tail, eighteen inches ; to have a fine fhape 
and hollow back, Hoping off taper from the Moulders'; for 
when it has a rife on the back, it is termed hog-backed ; 
the legs, from the toe-nail to the upper joint in the thigh, 
feven inches. The crop ought to be large and circular to¬ 
wards the beak, rifing behind the neck, fo as to cover and 
run neatly off at the ilioulders, with a fmart girt; and their 
variety of plumage gives a fine fymmetry to the whole 
bird. % • 

In order more fully to difnlay the beauties and proper¬ 
ties of the Powter, we will here defcribe in what maffnei* 
a Powter ought to be pied, after the fancy of the able# 
Judges. The front of the crop Ihould be white, encirtle<f 
with a fhining green, interfpcrfed with the fame colour he 
•spied; but the white Ihould-not reach the back of the 
head, for then he is ring-headed. There fhould be a 
patch, in the lhape of a half moon, fulling upon the chop, 
of the lame colour with which lie is pied ; and when this 
is wanting, he is ca led fwallow-throated. The head, 
D 6 neck, 
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jieck, back, and tail, fhould preferve a uniformity of co¬ 
lour ; and, if a blue-pied Pigeon, he fhould have two 
black ftreaks of bars near the end of both -wings ; but if 
thefe chance to be of a brown colour, it greatly diminifhes 
the value of the bird, and he is then kite-barred, as the 
fancyers term it. When the pinion of the wing isfpeckled 
with white, in the form of a rofe, it is called a rofe-pinion, 
and is highly efteemed, though it is a great rarity to find 
any one complete in this property ; but when the pinion 
has a large dafli of white on the external edge of the 
wing, he is faid to be bifhoped or, lawn-fleeved. They 
muft not be naked about the thighs, nor fpindle-lcgged, but 
their legs and thighs mull be flout and ftraight, and well 
covered with white (ok downy feathers: but whenever it 
happens that the joints of the knees, or any part of the 
thigh, is tinged wi$h another colour, he is foul-thighed. 
If the nine flight feathers of the wing are not white, he is 
foal-flighted j and when only the extreme feather of die 
wing is of the fame colour with the body* he is called 
fword-flighted. 
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Th£ crop of the Powter ought to be filled with wind, 
fo as to fhew its full extent, with eafe and freedom } for it 
is a very great fault, when a bird overcharges his crop 
■with wind., and flrains himfelf fo much,' that he fome- 
times falls backwards, becaufe he is not able to give a 
quick vent to the confined air, which makes him difquret 
and heavy$ and many a fine bird has, by this ill habit, 
either fallen into the ftreet, down a chimney, or become 
an ca fy prey to the cats. The reverfe is being loofe 
winded, fo that he exhibits fo fmall a crop, as to appear 
to as little advantage as an ill-fhaped runt. A Powter 
ihould play ere&, with a fine well fpread tail, which muft 
not touch the ground, nor fink between his legs ; neither 
muft it reft upon his rump, which is a greafc fault, and is 
called rumping. He ihould draw the fhoulders of Ins 
wings clofe to his body, difplaying his limbs without 
ftraddling, and walk almoft upon his toes, without 
jumping or kicking, as is the manner of the Uploper, but 
moving with an eal’y majeftic air. 

The Powter that approaches neareftall thefe properties 
as a very valuable bird j and fome fancy ers, by a patient 

perfeverancc 
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perfeverance and great expence, have bred thefe birds fo 
near the ftandard prefcribed, as to fell them for twenty 
guineas a pair. 

The Powterwas formerly fo much valued, as to mono¬ 
polize the attention of the fancy in general j but fince the 
Almond Tumblers are brought to fuchperfe&ion* thePow- 
ter is now much negletted. Some fancyers declare that it 
Tumblers were kept in feparate pens, and trained as the 
Powters are, they would fhew in the fame manner, and be 
equally familiar. 
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The CARRIER- 

T H E Carrier is rather larger than mod of the common-, 
fized pigeons. When they ftand upright on their legs* 
they fliew an elegant gentility of fliape far exceeding molt 
other pigeons. From the lower part of the head, to the 
midil* of the upper chap, ther-e grow3 out a white, naked 

fLffi, 
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A' ft, which is called the wattle, and is generally met By 
two fmall protuberances of the fame luxuriant fle/h, ri/Tng 
on each fide of the under chap } this fle/h is always moft 
valued, when of a blackiih colour. 

The circle round the black pupil of the eyes, is com¬ 
monly of a red brickduft colour, though they are more 
elleemed when of a fiery red : thc/e are alfo encompafled 
with the fame fort of naked, fungous matter, which is 
very thin, generally of the breadth of a/hilling ; and the 

broader this fpreads, the greater is the value fef upon 
themj but when this luxuriant fle/h round the eye is 
thick and broad, it denotes the Carrier to be a good breeder, 
and one that will real- very fine young ones. The gentle¬ 
men of the fancy arc unanimous in their opinion, in gi¬ 
ving this bird the tithe of “ The King of the Pigeons,” on 
account ox its graceful appearance, and uncommon faga-* 
city. 

This fpeeies of the Pigeon were originally bred at 
Haflbra, an ancient city of Perfia, and from thence tranf- 
*»itted to Europe j they are called Carrier^ from having- 

been 
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bitn uftd to convey intelligence, by letters, from one city 
to another. It is from their extraordinary attachment to 
the place of their nativity, and more efpecially where they 
have trained up their young, that thefe birds were em¬ 
ployed in feveral countries as the moft expeditious Car¬ 
riers. Thefe birds are firft taken from where they were 
bred, to the place from whence they are to return with 
intelligence. The letter, which flxould be thin paper, 
muft be gently tied under the wing, in fuch manner as 
not to incommode die bird’s flight; and it is then fet at 
liberty to return. The winged meflenger no fooner finds 
itfelf at large, than i:s love for its native home influences 
all its motions. It immediately flies up into the clouds to. 
an almoft imperceptible height, and then, with great 
certainty and exaftnefs, darts itfelf by feme unknown in- 
tuinve principle towards its native fpot, which is fre¬ 
quently at the diftance of many miles, bringing its mef- 
fage to the perfon to whom it is directed. By what vi¬ 
able means they difeover the place, or by what compafs 
they are conduced in the right way, is equally myfterious 
and unknown ; but it has been proved by experiment, that 
they will perforin a journey of fctfy milts, in the fpace 

of 
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of one hour and a half j which is a degree of difpatch 
three times fooner than the fwifteft four-footed animal 
can poffibly perform. This method of fending difpatches 
was in great vogue in the Ealt, and particularly at Scan- 
deroon, till very lately} Dr. Rufibl having informed us 
that the pra&ice is now difcontinued. It was ufed there 
on the arrival of a fhip, to give the merchants at Aleppo 
a more expeditious notice than could be deviftd by any 
other means. 

Extraordinary attention was formerly paid to the 
training of thefe Pigeons, in order to be fcnt from go¬ 
vernors in a befieged city, to generals that were coming 
to fuccour it; from princes to their fubje&s, with the 
ne\ys of fome important tranfa&ion ; or from love-fick 
fwains to their Dulcineas, with expreliions of their paffion. 

The hmple ufe of them was known in very early 
times : Anacreon informs us, that he held a correfpondence 
with his lovely Bathyllus, by a dove. Taurofthenes, by 
means of a pigeon, which he caufed to be decked with 
purple, fent the news to his father, who lived in the ifle 

of 
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ot' JRgina, of his viftory in the Olympic Games, on the 
very day he had gained it. When Modena was befieged, 
Brutus, within the walls, kept an uninterrupted correfpon- 
dence with Hirtius without, and this by the afiifiance of 
pigeons, fetting, at nought every ftratagcm of the be- 
fieger, Anthony, to flop thefe winged couriers. In the 
times of the Crufades, there are many infhnces of thefe 
birds being made ufeful in the fervice of war. Taflo re¬ 
lates one during the fiege of Jerufalem ; and Joinvilie 
another, during the crufade of St, Louis. 
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The JACOBIN £. 

TT HIS pigeon is ufually called, for fliortnefs, the 
Jack; it is a very pretty bird: but very good birds of 
this fpecies are exceedingly fcarce, the genuine breed being 
greatly degenerated by an imprudent method of inter¬ 
mixing them with the ruff, with a view of improving 

the' 
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the chain by the length of the ruff’s feathers; but by 
this ill-judged pra&ioe, the chain greatly detrimented. 
The bird bred larger, is much flimfier in its hood and 
chain, with an additional length of beak ; in a word, it 
is worAsd in all its original properties * for the real Jack 
is one of the fmalleft pigeons; and the lefs theiy are, the 
more they are valued. Jt has a range of inverted feathers 
on the back part of its head, which turns towards t£e neck, 
like the cap or cowl of a monk; from hence this bird de¬ 
rives its name of Jacobine, or Capper, as fame call it; the 
religious of that Older wearing cowls or caps, joining to 
their garments, for the covering of their bald pates. There¬ 
fore the upper part of this feathered colouring is called the 
hood; and the more compaft and clofe this feathered or¬ 
nament grows to the head of the bird, fo much the more 
does it enhance its value among the curious. The Dutch 
ftyle the lower part of this range of leathers, the cravat * 
but with us it is called the chain. The feathers which 
compofe this chain fliould be long and thick ; fo that by 
laying hold of the bill, and giving the neck a gentle 
ftretch, the two fides fli.ould lap over each other, as has 
been often experienced in feme of the bell birds of this 

fpecies j 
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fpecies j but real good ones are verv fcarce in this country. 
Though this breed has been much negleCted with us, our 
neighbours the Dutch and French breed them to great per¬ 
fection. A few fummers ago, an eminent fancyer and 
great naturalift purchafed fix pair of thefe pigeons at Rot¬ 
terdam, and tranfmitted them to England, with a view 
of eftablifhing the true original breed in his native 
country ; but his defign was unfortunately fruftrated by a 
mercilefs cat, who accidentally got into the loft where they 
were kept, and deftroyed them all, to the great regret of 
all thofe who are curious in the fancy, as they are by far 
the pretticlt pigeon of the toy kind. 

The real Jacobine is pcflfefled of a very fmall head, 
with a fliort fpindle beak, and clear pearl eye ; and the 
lefs thefe properties are, the better. As to its plumage, 
there are yellews, reds, mottled, blues, and blacks: 
though the yellow-coloured birds always claim the prece¬ 
dence, yet of whatever colour they prove to be, they mult 
always have a white tail and flight, and a e’ean white head. 
The legs and feet of lome of thefe birds arc covered with 
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feathers, others are naked and without any ; but this is of 
no fignification, as each fort has its admirers. 

Dealers in pigeons, like dealers in horfes, pra&ife 
various arts to take in the unwary, and impofe upon the 
credulity of the lefs knowing j and they have a method of 
artificially railing the chain and hood of this pigeon, which 
they term coaxing it: this they do by clipping the feathers 
at the hinder part of the head and neck, and conftantly 
broking the chain and hood towards the head ; befides, 
when they find it neceffary, they cut out a fmall piece of 
/kin from between the cheft and the throat, and immedi¬ 
ately ftitch it up again, by which means the chain becomes 
clofer ; and fuch adepts are fome of the dealers in this art, 
as to make an indifferent bird fetch a good price. 
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The FAN-TAIL, or BROAD-TAILED SHAKER. 

This Pigeon, efpecially when luftful, has a frequent 
tremulous motion, or fluking in the neek, which, joined t$ 
the breadth of its tail when fpread, gives the bird the name 
of Broad-tailed Shaker. This bird is poffefied of a long, 
taper, handfome neck, which it ere&$ in a Terpentine 

form, 
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form, rather leaning towards its back, fomewhat like die 
neck of a fwan ; it has a very fhort beak, and is exceed¬ 
ingly full breafted, with a tail compofed of a vaft number 
of feathers, very feldom lefs than four and twenty, and 
never exceeding fix and thirty, which it fpreads in a very 
Hriking manner, like the tail of a Turkey-cock, and 
raifes it up to fuch a degree, that the tail appears joined 
to the head, in the nature of a Squirrel’s; and from hence 
fome fancyers give them the name of Fan-tails : but 
when it is fo crowded with feathers, it occafions it fre¬ 
quently to droop its tail, and hinders it from throwing it 
np to meet its head, which is fo great an imperfedlion in 
the opinion of the fanoy, as never to be over-looked, be 
all the other properties of the bird ever fo perfeft; 
though a very large-tailed bird of this fpecies, which car¬ 
ries its tail according to the rules of the fancy, is a great 
rarity, and of great value. 

Though the general colour of its plumage is entirely 
white, there are yellow, red, blue, and black-pieds, and 
fome all blue ; but the whites are the favourite birds, as 
they have by far the nobleit carriage, both in their tail and 

head. 
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head. There is another kind of Broad-tarled Shaker?, 
which differ in nothing from the above-defcnbed bird, 
the neck excepted, which is rtiorter and thicker ; but the 
Shaker with the longeft neck is by far the handfomeft and 
mo ft. valuable bird. 
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BIRDS of the PIE KIND . 

Th I S Clafs of Birds, though not formed for war, de¬ 
light in mifchief, and are perpetually harrailing oih^r birds, 
without the leak apparent enmity j and includes all that 
noify, reftlefs, chattering tribe, from the Raven to the 
Woodpecker, which hover about our habitations, and make 
free with the fruits of our induftry. V' 

Though they contribute the leak of any Birds to the 
pleafures or necekkies of Man, they are as remarkable for 
inkinft, as for their capacity to receive inkru&ion ; cun¬ 
ning and archnefs arc peculiar to the whole tribe. They 
have hoarle voices, flender bodies, and a facility of flight, 
which baffles the purfuit of all the Rapacious Kind. Of 
this Clafs, we feleft the following, as molt deferving our 
attention. 

The 
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Ths TOUCAN. 

Which in fize and tfiape refembles a Jack-daw, has 
a remarkable large head, to fupport an enormous bill, 
which, from the angles of the mouth to the point, ex¬ 
tends fix inches and a half in length, and upwards of two 
inches in breadth, in the broadeft part not much thicker 
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tfaan parchment. Some naturaiifts have thought, but er- 
roncouily, that the Toucan had no noftrils ; this miftak*, 
in all probability, originated from their being placed in the 
»pper part of the bill, and, confequently, nearly covered 
with feathers. 

Between the white 'on the breaft, and the Waekon 
the belly, are a number of red feathers, moft beautifully 
formed in the fliape of a crefeent, with the horns point¬ 
ing upwards. The toes are difpofed in the fame manner 
as thofe of the Parrot, two before and two behind. 

The Toucan is fo eahly tamed, that it will hatch and: 
rear its young in houfes. Its chief food is pepper, which 
it is faid to devour like a glutton. Pozzo, who bred one 
of thefe birds, fays, that it refembles a Magpie, both in 
voice and motion. Naturaiifts feem to think, that the 
Toucan ufes its tongue to all thofe purpofes for which 
other birds ufe their bills. This naturally accounts for 
the thinnefs of the beak, which feems only calculated as 
a foeath for the tongue, which is very large and ftrong. 


Tais 
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This bird inhabits only the warm climates of South 
America, where it is much efteemed for the delicacy of 
its fleih, and beauty of plumage. The feathers of the 
breaft are particularly admired by the Indians, who pluck 
them from this part of the Ikin, and, when dry, glue 
them to their cheeks, which they reckon an irrefiftible 
addition to female beauty. 

When we contemplate the Bird Creation, we cannot 
confidqr without amazement, how varioufly Nature has 
formed their bills, wings, feet, and bodies, according to 
their different wants and peculiarities, occalioned either by 
Situation or difpofition 5 a more ftriking inftance of which 
cannot be adduced than in the bird juft defcribed. 



The 






The GREAT SPOTTED WOODPECKER, 


This bird is about nine inches long, fixteeen inches Fn 
breadth, and two ounces three quarters in weight. The 
bill is of a black horn colour, and the forehead pale bufF$ 
the crown of the head is of a glofly black, and the hind 
part is marked with a deep rich crimfon fpot j the cheeks 


are 
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are white, bounded beneath by a black line, which pafTes 
from each corner of the mouth, and furrounds the hind 
part of the head ; the neck is encircled with black; the 
throat and breaft are of a yellowifti white ; the back, 
rump, coverts of the tail, and letter coverts of the wings, 
are black. The webs of the black quill feathers are ele¬ 
gantly marked with round white fpots. The tour middle 
feathers of the tail are black j the next are tipped with 
dirty yellows and the ends of the twooutermoft are black. 
The legs are of a red colour. 

The colours of the female are the fame as in the male, 
except the critnfon fpot on the head. 

The GREEN WOODPECKER. 

Of this bird there are many kinds and varieties, form¬ 
ing large colonies, in the forefts of almoft every part of 
the world. The wifdom of Providence, in the admira¬ 
ble formation of creatures according to their refpe&ive 
natures, cannot be better exemplified than in the birds of 
this genus. 

Woodpeckers, 
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Woobpeckers, feeding entirely upon infers, and 
their principal aftion being neceffarily that of elimbin- 
up and down the trunks or branches of trees, have a 
long /lender tongue, armed with a /harp bony end, barbed 
on each fide, which, with the affi/lance of a curious an- 
paratus of mufcles, they dart to a great depth into the clefts 

of the bark, from whence they draw out the lurking 
infers. • 

Whim this bird difcovers a rotten, hollow tree, it cries 
aloud which alarms the infeft colony, and puts them in 
confufion; by which means it is the better enabled to get 
at the prey. By thus deltroying thefe in/edls, which are 

found fometimes on trees not entirely decayed, it /kould 
feem as if Nature had formed this bird for the exprefs 
purpofe of deanfing fuch trees, as they are generally ob- 
ferved to thrive and flouri/h after they have left them 
They are likewife very ufeful in deftroying ants, on 
which they feed, as well as on wood-worms and infefts. 
To take ants, they adopt the following curious ftrata- 
gem i they dart their red tongues into the ant-hill, which 
the ants, from the refemblance, fuppofing to be their 
Voi. II, j 
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ufnal prey, fettle upon it in myriads, which is no foontr 
done than they withdraw their tongues, and devour them. 

The Green Woodpecker is about thirteen inches long, 
twenty-one inches in breadth, and weighs fix ounces and 
a half. The bill is hard, ftrong, and lhaped like a wedge. 
Dr. Derham fays it has a neat ridge running along the 
top, which feems as if it was defigned by an artift,. both 
for ftrength and beauty. The back, neck, and lefler co- 
verts of the wings, are green, and the rump is of a pa c 
yellow. 

To thefe may be added, the Lefler Spotted, and Gui- 
3iea Woodpeckers. 
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The BIRD OF PARADISE. 

According to fome naturalills, there are nine dif¬ 
ferent forts of this bird j but Mr. Edwards deferibes only 
the three following j viz. The Greater Bird of Paradife, 
the King of the Bi.ds of Paradife, and the Golden Bird 
of Paradife. 

E * Tsr 
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The Bird of Paradife, as defcribed by Moregrave, is 
about the fize of a Swallow. The feathers about the 
beak are as foft as lilk,-green and brown above, and black 
below : the upper part of the neck is of a gold colour 5 
but lower down, it is gold, mixed with green: the long 
feathers on the fi^es, near the rife, are of a gold colour, 
and the other parts are of a whitiih yellow. 

The King of the Birds of Paradife, mentioned by 
Clufius, is the Leaft of the fpecies. 

The Golden Bird of Paradife has a gold-coloured neck 
and beak *, the feet and toes are yellow ; breaft and back, 
pale orange colour; and the large feathers on the wings 
and tail, are of a deep orange colour. 

The idea that thefe birds have no feet, is proved to be 
j*n error by Mr. Ray, who fays,, their feet are neither 
fxnall nor weak, but large and long, armed with crooked 
talons, like birds of prey. 

The great beauty and variety difplayed in every part 
of the Creation, continually affords, to the contemplative 

mind. 
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mind, frefli indances of the power, wifdom, and good- 
nefs, of the Divine and Almighty Architect. 

The Bird of Paradife, which is a native of the Mo- 
lucda Iflands, exceeds every other bird of the Pie Kind 
in beauty ; a proof, that thofe groves which produce the 
richeft fpices, produce alfo the fined birds. The inhabi¬ 
tants, fenfible of the fuperiority of thefe birds, call them, 
by way of pre-eminence, God's Birds. 

They migrate with their King (which is fiiperior both 
in fize and plumage) about Augud, when the dormy fea- 
fon begins, and return when it is over. 

There are two other Birds of Paradife $, one of which 
is found in the ifland of Ceylon, but has never yet been 
deferibed; the other is called the Pied Bird of Paradife, 
has a blacki/h bill, like a Duck, and a tail nearly as long 
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The CUCKOO. 

The note of this bird is known to all the world.} but 
its hiftory and nature remain yet undifcovered. Some 
ra:uralifts have aflerted, that it devours its parent, chan¬ 
ging its nature with the U afon, when it becomes a Spar¬ 
row-hawk. But thefe fables are now fufficiently refuted. 
It however Bill remains a fecret where it refidcs, and 
bow it fubfifts in winter. 

Tm 
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The claws and bill of the Cuckoo are much weaker 
than thofe of other rapacious birds. It is diftingui/hed 
from ad others, by its note, and the round prominent 
noftrils on the furface of the bill. The head, the upper 
part of the body, and the wings, are beautifully ftriped 
with tawny colour and transparent black; the legs are 
very fhort, clothed with feathers down to the feet; and ic 
has a large mouth, the infide of which is yellowi/h. 

This bird is the harbinger of fpring, at which time ft 
returns, to glad the hulbandman with its wonted note, as. 
a fignal that Nature now re fumes her vernal beauties. 
The note, which is a call to Love, is ufed only by the 
male, and continues no longer than the pairing feafon. 

The young are generally nurfed by a Water-Wagtail 
or Hedge Sparrow, their parents always unnaturally de¬ 
ferring them. 

The note of the Cuekoo is pleafant, though uniform 
and owes its power of pleafing to that aflbciation of ideas 
which frequently renders things agreeable, that would 
E 4 otheivvife 
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other wife not be fo in themfelves, Were we to heir tire 
Cuckoo on the approach of winter, we fliould think it a 
moft lamentable noife; but, hearing it as we do, at the 
approach of fpring, we cannot avoid thinking it the mo ft 
agreable, from its being attached to all thofe enjoyments 
with which we know Nature is then teeming for our ac¬ 
commodation. 

Jt is about fourteen inches in length, twenty-five ia 
breadth, and weighs five ounces, little more or lefs* 
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BIRDS of the SPAR ROW KIND. 

Descending from the larger to the fmaller kinds* 

we come to this Clafs of Birds, which live chiefly in tKe 
neighbourhood of Man, whom they feem to confider as 
their befl friend, filling his groves and^ fields with har¬ 
mony, that elevates his heart to fhare their raptures. All 
other Birds are either mute or fereamingj and it is only 
this d minutive tribe that have voices equal to their beauty. 
Great Birds feem to dread the vicinity of Man, while 
thefe alone remain in the neighbourhood of cultivation* 
warbling in hedge-rows, or mixing with the poultry, in 
the farm-yard. 


They are remarkably brave; often fighting until one 
of them yields up its life W’ith the vidlory. When young, 
they are fed upon worms and infe&s; but, when grown 
Up, they feed principally upon grain. As they devour 
great fsvarms of pernicious vermin, which deftroythe root 
' £ 5 before 
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•before the vegetable is grown, they are particularly ufeful 
*to the farmer and gardener. 

The beft vocal performers of this mufical tribe, are* 
the Nightingale, Thrufti, Blackbird, Lark, Redbreaft, 
Blackcap, Wren, Canary-bird, Linnet, Goldfinch, Bull¬ 
finch, Brambling, Yellow-hammer, and Fifkin. 

This Clafs being too extenfive to be fully deferibed 
'in fo fmall a volume, we fhall fele& only a few of the 
moft curious. But, in order to compenfate for our brevity 
in this place, we fhall annex, at the end of the volume, 
a particular account of the treatment and food, proper 
for the different Song-birds peculiar to this iflmd, which, 
we doubt not, will be a very ufeful reference to thofe 
who delight in keeping thefe entertaining little warblers. 


Th* 
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The LARGE-CRESTED HUMMING-BIRD. 

The Humming Bird is the fmalleft of all birds. There 
are feveral kinds, from nearly the flze of a Wren to the 
fize of a Humble Bee. 

They only lire in warm countries, in the Eaft-Indiei 
aad in America (where flowers are conftantly growing) ; 
their colours are more beautiful than can well be imagined, 
E * and 
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and very brilliant or Aiming; many Teem fpangled with 
gold and precious ftones, and fome have little crefts on 
their heads. 

As foonas the fun rifes the Humming Birds of different 
kinds flutter about the-flowers, without fixing upon them ; 
their wings move very quickly, and are conftantly in mo- 
, tion. 

They fly like butterflies from flower to flower, and 
with their little tongues (which are like a tube or pipe, 
and forked at the end) they fuck the honey, which is 
what they live upon. 

Their nefts are very curious. They generally hang 
from the end of a branch of an orange or of a citron tree. 
The hen bird is bufy in building it, whilft the cock goes to 
fetch cotton, and mofs, and the fine ft grafs. It is about 
as large as half an apricot, and warmly lined with cotton ; 
the outfide is a bark of gum-trees glued together. They 
lay two little eggs about the fize of peas, and the cock 
and hen fit by turns; but the hen only leaves the eggs 
>. a little while in the morning) to get fome honey when the 

dew 
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tew is on the flowers. The little ones are hatched in 
twelve days, and at firft are no larger than a great blue 
fly. 

There was a gentleman In America who found a neft 
t)f little Humming Birds (or Colibris) in a fhed, near his 
houfe : he put them into a cage, and placed it in his cham¬ 
ber window. The old birds came to feed them every hour 
in the day 5 and they foon became fo tame, as to live from 
choice almoft conftantly in the room with their young 
ones. 

They frequently came and fettled upon his hand, and 
he fed them with wine and bifeuit and fugar. They flew 
into and out of the chamber when they wifhed J but they 
were always attentive to the gentleman’s voice, and came 
whenever he called them. 

One night, unfortunately, he forgot to hang up their 
cage, and the rats came and devoured them, It was a 
great pity that the gentleman fliould be fo carelefs. It is 
very thoughtlcfs to catch birds, and to impvifoa them in a 

little 
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little cage, and to prevent them from flying about as they 
like in the open air, and from hopping about from bough 
to bough, and from flnging to one another, and from en¬ 
joying themfelves: but to put them firft into fo fmali a 
prifon as a little cage, where they have no room to fly, and 
can only get what we give them, and cannot efcape from 
cats or rats, that would hurt them, and then to negl dt 
them, is very cruel indeed. 

The Indians frequently dry Humming Birds, and wear 
them as ornaments. The Peruvians make curious pictures 
of their feathers. 

The Humming Birds have greit courage; they will 
frequently attack birds twenty times as large as themfelves, 
and letting themfelves be carried along by them as they 
fly, Hill continue to peck them. 

There are two kinds of birds that are called Hum¬ 
ming Birds $ but they differ in tlfs : the beak of the real 
Humming Bird is llrait; that of the Colibri, or the fecond 
kind, a little crooked j and its body more taper, 


The 
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The H O P P O E. 

THIS very hsndfome feathered vilitant, according to 
the ingenious Mr. Walcot, in his Synopfis, juft publifhed 
in quarto, anfwers the following very curious and intereft- 
ing defcription. 

The Hoppoecan raife or let fall his creft when lie 

choofes ; it begins at the bafe of his beak, and goes to the 

hack 
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back part of his head. The feathers in the creft are in a 
double row, and they are black and yellow. 

In the middle of the tail is a white fpot, like a new 
moon. The wings and tail are black, with bars of white. 
It lives on infedls, fuch as ants, and beetles, and catter- 
pillars. It is found in many parts of Europe, and feme- 
times in England ; when it is frightened, it raifes its 
crelL 

The back is {potted with black and white j the legs 
are -abort j .the outer toe is hxed to the middle tee in part. 

The natural liquation of the creft is to fall down back¬ 
wards. 


A Hgppoe that had been caught fome.time, was very 
fond of the woman who tpok care of it ; he feemed never 
happy but when he was with her only. If any Grangers 
came, he was afraid, and raifed his crett. Though the 
windows of the houfe were often left open, he did not 
wifli to make his efcape. One day$ however, being 

affrighted 
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aft righted by fomething new, he flew away; he did not 
go far ; but not being able to find his way back, he went 
into the window of a convent which was left open, and 
there he died, becaufe they did not know what was hi 3 
proper food. Hoppoes may be fed with raw-meat, and eggs, 
and worms. 

Its common food is, thofe infers which are found on 
the ground $ or fly very low, a3 beetles, ants, worms, dra¬ 
gon-flies, wild bees, and caterpillars. He is generally 
found in marlhy places, where there are many infers. 
When the waters of the Nile, after overflowing, are re¬ 
turning within their banks, they leave great quantities 
of mud behind. When the fun warms this mud, it fwarma 
with infe&s; the Hoppoes then are found on its banks. 
They feed upon the infers, and follow the waters as they 
retire. 

At Grand Cairo (which is the capital of Egypt) there 
arc many Hoppoes* They build their nefh on the toga 
*r terraces of die houfe#, 
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In Egypt they live together in little companies. In 
moft other countries they go only in pairs. In Europe 
they are only birds of paffage, and do not itay all winter. 

Like Woodpeckers, they lay their eggs in the holes 
of trees. Their nelts are extremely dirty j for the little 
birds being funk down fo low in the tree, they cannot 
throw out the dirt. 

A Hoppoe that was given to a lady feemed very fond 
of hearing mufic, and, whenever flie played, would place 
itfelf on or near her harpficord. 

The Egyptians fay, that the young Hoppoes are very 
fond of their parents ; that they warm them when they 
are old under their wings, and, when they are moulting, 
Eclp them to pull off their feathers. 

In this perhaps the Egyptians may bemirtaken; but 
if it be true, they fet us a good example ; for we ought 
to be grateful to our parents, who have been fo careful of 
us. 


The 
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The KING FISHER. 

X' H I S beautiful bird, which inhabits almoft every 
country, may be faid to vie, in elegance of plumage, with 
the Parrot, the Peacock, or even the fplendid lhadings of 
the Humming Biid. It is larger than the Swallow; raoft y 
frequents the banks of rivers, and makes its neft at the 
root of fome decayed tree, which it lines with the down 
of the willow. They lay from five to jfine white eggs 
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befoie they fit, and natch twice a year. In this bird we 
have an inftance of parental and conjugal affection, which 
might fhame many of the human race: as a proof of 
which, that ingenious author, Reaumur, fays, that he had 
a female of this fpecies brought to his houfe, upwards of 
three leagues from her neft. - After having admired her 
beautiful colours, he let her fly again, when the fond 
creature was obferved inftantly to return to the nett where 
fhe had juft before been made a captive ; when joining her 
mate, fhe began again to lay, though it was the third time., 
and the feafon very far advanced. She had feveil eggs 
each time. The fidelity of the male exceeds even that of 
the Turtle. While the hen is fitting, and during the 
helplefs ft ate of her callous brood, he fupplies her with 
fifh, which he takes with the greateft expertnefs, and in 
large quantities; infomuch, that at this feafon* contrary 
to moft other birds, fhe is fat, and in fine feather. 

Several writers have confounded the Halcyon with 
the King Fifhcr. The Halcyon, it is faid, breeds in May-, 
in the banks of ftreams, near the fea ; after the firft hatch 
Weared^ it returns to lay again in the fame neft. Pliny 

and 
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and AriAotle fay, that the Halcyon is common in the Teas 
of Sicily ; that it fits only a few days, in the depth of 
winter, in a neil that iwims on the fea ; during which 
time, it is laid, the mariner may fail with the greateil 
fafety. But another author, with more probability, fay*, 
that the little Halcyon bird is found on the ihores and 
rocks up the Mediterranean, near Sicily; that, at the 
latter end of fummer, fiic builds a neft, with fi/h bones 
and fea weeds, fo curious and impregnable, as to fwim 
and hatch her young on the fea, which at that time is 
particularly calm and ferene. This has given rife to a 
proverbial faying, when we allude to any particular period 
of our lives, wherein we have experienced uninterrupted 
happinefs, which are called Halcyon Days, 

There are many kinds of this Bird, which live in 
feveral parts of Europe, and in Bengal, on the banks of the 
river Ganges, and in Perfia. 

There are feme kinds of King-Filhers in Egypt, and 
fome at Surinam, and other parts of America* 
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He balances himfelf upon his wings above the water 
at a certain diftance ; and as foon as he fees a little fifh 
fwimmlng near the top, he darts inftantly upon it, and 
brings it up in his feet. 

He balances himfelf upon his wings above the water 
at a certain diitance j and as foon as he fees a fit tie fj h 
fwimming near the top,, he darts inftantly upon it, and 
brings it up in his feet. 

Though the King-Fifher be a very pretty bird, his 
neft is dirty ; for as he feeds upon fifh, we find in it a 
great quantity of bones, and of fcales, which makes it 
fmell very difagreeably. 

The King-Fifher has a very large ftomach, like other 
birds of prey ; and, like them, he throws up, in little 
round pellets, thofe parts of his food which he cannot di«- 
geft, fuch as the fcales of the filh. See. 

It is very Grange that a bird, whofe wings ire fo final!* 
In proportion* fhould fly fo fwiftly : if a fifh chance to 
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till out of his beak, from the branch upon which he is 
perched, he will fometimes catch it before it reaches the 
water. 

Ht darts down fo rapidly, that his fall has been com¬ 
pared to the fall of lead. 

In warmer climates there are many fpecies of the 
King-Fifher; here we have but one : yet he can bear 
the cold very well j for in the winter, he is feen fome¬ 
times to plunge under the ice after his prey $ notwith¬ 
standing which, they perilh in the winter. 
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BIRDS of the CRANE KIND. 

This Oafs is inferior to every other in building their 
hefts, being lefa curious than thofc of the Sparrow Kind j 
the method they ufe to obtain their food, is alfo kfs in¬ 
genious than thofe of the Falcon Kind: the Pie Kind 
excel them in cunning j while the Poultry Kind are mere 
prolific. None of this kind being, therefore, protected 
by Man, they lead a precarious life in fens and marfhes, 
where they feed upon fifh and infefts; for which pur- 
pofe Nature has provided them with long necks, to enable 
them to dive for their prey, and long legs, to keep their 
bodies dry and clean. 

Those only which fed on infers ate eatable. 
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T HIS bird is fimilar to the Crane, but more remark¬ 
able, both in figure and difpofition. The feathers are 
white and brown; and the nails are flat, like thofe of a 
Man. It makes no other noifc, but that of clacking its 
under bill again!! the upper. Contrary to the general dif- 
pofltion of Nature, it has as much, if not more, flli^ 
ailed ion towards its parents, than paternal aftedion for 
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its offspring 5 for, when the old ones are fo far advanced 
in years, as to be incapable of providing for themfelves,. 
the young ones will ferve them with food in the hour of 
necellity, cover and cheriih them with their wings, and 
even carry them on their backs to a great diftancc. What 
an example is this of filial piety ! Who can obferve this 
affectionate bird, feeding and defending its aged and help- 
lefs parent, till Death relieves them from their anxiety, 
without exclaiming, 0 ye cb Idren, imitate this amiable 
example ; let not a fmple bird upbraid and condemn you ; but, 
on the contrary, let it recall to your mind the anxious days 
and Jleeplefs nights they have endured, in nurjing, protesting, 
and promoting your welfare ] and you will net fail to imtate 
the Stork, in fosthing their decline of life, with the lenients of 
your love, care, obediente, and gratitude .. 

Th e offspring both of the human and the animal race, 
come into the world feeble and helplefs ; and if the parental 
affeCtion were not exceedingly forcible, they muft perifh 
In their weak and forlorn condition$ and the creation 
tvould thus fpeedily be brought to an end. There is not 
the fame reafon for the return of affsdion In the offspring, 

and 
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land therefore we rarely find it in the animal world: foon 
as the young’is able to provide for itfelf, a mutual forget- 
-fulnefs generally enfues, and the parent grows as regard- 
lefs of its offspring as the offspring of its parent. 

The Stork is a bird of paffage, and is fpoken of as 
fuch in Scripture : See Jerem. viii. 7. f€ The Stork 
knoweth her appointed time,” dec. Some fay, that when 
they go away, the Stork which comes laft to the place of 
rendezvous, is killed on the fpot. They go away in the 
night to the fouthern countries. 

The Stork has a very long beak, and long red 
legs. It feeds upon ferpents, frogs, and infe£ts: as it 
feeks for thefe in watery places, nature has provided it 
with long legs $ and as it flies away, as well as the Crane 
and Heron, to its neft with its prey $ therefore the bill is 
ftrong and jigged, the fharp hooks of which enable it to 
detain its prey, which it might otherwife be difficult to 
hold. The Abbe La Pluche fays, u A friend of mine, 
who has an eftate at Abbeville, bounded by a river plenti¬ 
fully ilored with eels, faw a Heron one day carry off one of 
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the largeft of thofe creatures into his hernery, in fpite of 
the efforts and undulations of the eel to oppofe his flight.” 
Thus we fee the wife Provider has not given thofe crea¬ 
tures fuch bills for nought: the Storks dig with theirs 
into the earth for ferpents and adders, which, however 
large, they convey to their young, to whom the poifon of 
thofe animals is perfectly inoffenflve. The plumage of 
the Stork would be quite white, if it was not that the ex¬ 
tremity of its wings are black, and alfo fome fmall part 
of its head and thighs. It lays but four eggs, and flts for 
the fpace of thirty days. 

The Dutch are very folicitous for the prefervation of 
the Stork in every part of their republic. This bird feem9 
to have taken refuge among their towns ; and builds on 
the tops of their houfes without any moleftation. There 
it is feen refting familiarly in their ftreets, and protected 
sa. well by the laws as by the affections of the people. 


The 







The HERON. 

T'HIS bird may be diftinguilhed from the Crane and 
Stork, by its fmaller fize; by the bill, which is much 
longer in proportion ; and alfo by the middle claw of each 
foot, which are toothed like a faw, to enable it to feize, and 
more fecurely hold, its flippery prey, 
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Briscn has enumerated no lefs than forty-fevcn forts 
of this tribe, all differing in figure, fize, and plumage j 
but they all feem poffeffed of the fame manners, and have 
one general chandler of cowardxe, rapacity and indolence, 
yet infatiable hunger. Other birds grow fat by an abundant 
fupply of food ; but thefe, though excefiively voracious 
and deftrudtive, are ever found to be lean and hungry. 

In proportion to its bulk, the common Heron is remark¬ 
ably light, and feldom exceeds three pounds and an half 
in weight $ though its length is three feet, and its breadth 
upwards of five feet. Its body is very fmall, and its /kin 
remarkably thin: the bill is five inches long, from the 
point to the bafe: but, notwithftanding it is thus formi¬ 
dably armed, it is fo cowardly as to fly at the approach of 
a fparrow-hawk. It mull be Capable of enduring a long 
abftinence, as its food, which is fifli and frogs, cannot be 
readily procured at all times. It however commits great 
devaftation in our ponds; for, though nature has not fur- 
ni/hed it with webs to fwim, /he has given it very long 
legs to wade after its prey. The fmaller fry are his chief 
fubfiftence j and as thefe are purfued by their larger fel¬ 
lows 
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Igvvs of the deep, they are obliged to take refuge in fhal- 
low waters, where they find the Heron a ftill more formi¬ 
dable enemy.. 

The Heron wades as far as he can go into the water* 
where he impatiently waits the approach of his prey} 
which he darts upon with unerring aim, as foon as it ap¬ 
pears in fight. In this manner he is faid to deftroy more 
in one week, than an otter in three months. And Mr. 
Willoughby allures us it fometimes feizes fifh of a toler¬ 
able lize : « I have an Heron, fays he, that had been 
Ihot, that had feventeen carps in his belly at once, which 
he will digeft in fix or feven hours, and then to fifhing 
again. 1 have feen a carp taken out of a heron’s belly, 
nine inches and an half long. Several gentlemen who 
kept tame herons, to try what quantity one of them would 
eat in a day, have put feveral fmalier roach and dace in a 
tub, and they have found him eat fifty hi a day, one day 
with another. In this manner a /ingle heron will deftroy 
fifteen thoufand carp in a fingle half year.” 


Though 
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Though the Heron lives chiefly among pools and 
marlhes, it builds on the tops of the highefl: trees, and 
fometimes on cliffs hanging over the fea. The nell is 
compofed of flicks, lined with wool$ and the female lays 
four large eggs of a pale green colour. Such, however, 
is the indolence of the nature of this bird", that it never 
takes the trouble of building a neft for itfelf, if it can pro¬ 
cure one deferted by the Owl or Crow. Indeed it ufually 
enlarges it, and lines it withinfide 5 and, if the original 
poffeflbr happens to renew his claim, the ufurper treats 
him very roughly, and drives him away for his imperti¬ 
nence. 

The Heron was formerly much efteemed as food, and 
made a favourite difli at the table of the great; but now 
it is thought deteflahle eating. It is faid to be very long- 
lived $ and Mr, Keyfler’s account fays fixty years is no 
very uncommon age. 


The 







The EGRET, or GREAT WHITE HERON. 

Th E length of this bird, from the bill to the claws is 
four feet and a half, and to the end of the tail, three 
feet and a quarter; and the weight about two pounds and a 
halt. It is entirely white, which diftinguithes it from the 
common Heron, which is rather larger; has a longer tail, 
and no creft; and is feldom feen in England. 
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The Letter White Heron only differs in fi«, ana by 

having a crcft. 

The Little White Heron, according to Catelby, has a 
crooked red bill, with a yellow iris on the eyes, a white 
body, and green feet. 

To the above may alfo be added, the Yellow and Green 
Heron, found near Marleilles; the bill of which ,s black 
above, yellow below, and about three inches long; 
iris , as well as that part of the neck next the chin, are 
white; but the reft of the neck, top of the nead, *e 
breaft, and belly, are variegated with brown lines ; the 
feathers on the back are black; the wings are yellowifti, 
fpotted with black; and the tail is ftuck with. fe *hers 
•greatly refembling hair. The thighs are of an a(h 
and the feet are black, with yellow claws. 

The CRESTED HERON. 

THE bill of this elegant fpecies is about fix inches 
long very ftrong, and fharp-pointed; the co.our dulky 
Love, and yellow beneath: the fpace round the eyes 
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between them and the 
&in : the forehead and cro^ 



m : the forehead and Crown of the head are white ; thfe 
hind-part being adorned with a beautiful pendant creft of 
black feathers. The hind-part of the neck, and the co- 
verts of the wings, are grey : the back is clad with down, 
and covered with the fcapular feathers: the fore-part of 
the neck is white, elegantly fpotted with a double row of 
“ ' T!le fe j:hers > which are low and narrow, fall loofe 
over the breaft; the fcapulars are grey, ftreaked with 
W.ute. The ridge of the wing, and the breaft, belly, and 
thighs, are white ; the latter dafhed with yellow. The tail. 

which confifts of twelve feathers, is aih-coloured; and the 


Jegs are ot a dirty green. 



Thu 






The BITTERN. 

T HIS bird principally differs from the Heron in its co¬ 
lour, which is ufually of a palilh yellow, fpotted and bar¬ 
red with black. It has two kinds of notes; the one 
croaking, when it is difturbed ; the other bellowing, 
which it commences in the fpring, and ends in autumn. 
The latter is indeed like the roaring of a bull, but hol- 
lotver and louder, and is heard at the diftance of a mile. 

FroOT 
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From the loudnefs and folemnity of this note, many have 
imagined that the bird made ufe of external inftruments to 
produce it, and that fo fmall a body could never ejeft fuch 
a quantity of note. The common people are of opinion 
that it thrufts its bill into a reed; which, like a pipe, 
aflifts in (welling the note above its natural pitch. 
Thomplon the poet, and many others, fuppofe the Bittern 
puts Its head under water, and then violently blowing, 
produces that nolle. The fed is, its windpipe is. fitted 
to produce the found for which it is remarkable ; the lower 
part of it dividing into the lungs, is luppiied with a thin 
loofe membrane, which can be filled with a large body of 
air, and exploded at pleafure. It is certain that the Bit¬ 
tern is frequently heard where there are neither reeds nor 
waters to affift its fonorous invitations. 


'I his is a very retired bird, concealing itfelf in the 
nuda of reeds and ruffles in marffiy places. Though it 
is of the Heron kind, it is neither fo deftrudive nor fo 
voracious; and though it fo nearly refembles the Heron in 
figure, it differs from it greatly in its manners and its 
appetites. The food of the Bittern is chiefly frogs it 
F 3 builfc 
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builds ks neft with the leaves of water-plants, and lays 
6 k or (even eggs ©f an aft-green colour. The Heron feeds 
its young for feveral days j the Bittern conduas its little 
ones to their food in about throe days. The flcfli of the 
Bittern has much the fame flavour as that of the nare, 
and is free from the fiflrinefs of that of the heron : it is 
therefore eagerly fought-after by the fowler j and as it is 
vith difficulty provoked to flight, aud has a dull and flag¬ 
ging pace when on the wing, it does not often efcape 
him. Towards the end of autumn, however, it feems to 
have fliook off its wonted indolence, and is feen nnng in 
a fpiral afeent till it is quite loft from the view, making 
at the fame time a very Angular noife. Thus it often 
happens that the fame animal affumes different deflres at 
different times ; and though the Bittern has acquired the 
name of the Star-reaching bird among the Latins, the 
Greeks have thought it merited the epithet of lazy. 

This bird is called the Mire-drum in the north of 

England. 

The Little Bittern of BrafU is fmaller than the corn¬ 
ea pigeon, but the length of its neck is about feven 

inches. 
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inches. The Ikin at the bale of the bill is yellouith 
The upper part of the head Is of the colour of ftcel, in- 
teriperfed with palilh brown feathers. The neck, breath 
and belly, are whitifh; but the back is a mixture of 
black and brown. The long feathers of the wings are 
greentlh, with a white fpot at the extremity of each. The 
other parts are beautifully variegated with' black, brown 
and aft colour; and the feet are of a bloiW colour! 
1 he bill ts long, ftVaight, and black at the point; the 
ms of the eyes is of a gold-colour ; and the tail does not 
extend beyond the win^s. 
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The SPOON-BILL, or SHOVELLER. 
Who can behold this ftrange and lingular bird, With- 
out adoring the wifdom of the Great Creator of the Uni- 
verfe! The bill of this bird alone, is a convincing proof 
of the great care of Providence to preferve his creatures. 
This bill is about eight inches long, and of equal breadth 
and flutnefs from one end to the other ; but, contrary to 
that of all other birds, inftead of being w.deft at the bafe, 
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and narrowed at the point, it is exaftly the revcrfe, fwell- 
ing into a broad rounded end, like the bowl of a fpcon, 
from which it derives its name. It is, however, not hol¬ 
low, like a fpoon ; but, whether clofed or open, it has a 
very fingular appearance. 


This bird is as white as fnow, and, from its cleanli- 
nefs, locks wonderfully pretty. It is common in Europe, 
and frequents the waters. 

The bi 1 is mod peculiarly formed for the neceflhies of 
this bird; as feeding principally on frogs, which, by their 
cunning and adlivity, avuid the birds with pointed bills, 
the Spoon-bill, by be:ng notched and toothed all round, is 
better adapted, not on y to take thele animals, but alfo tc> 
to prevent their efcape after they are caught. 


When it ftands ereft, the Spoon-bill is about a yard 
in height; the body is fmall ; but it is the length of tin 
legs and neck which give it this ihture. 

FS 
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The Spoon-bill of America is of a beautiful rofe-co- 
lour, or a delightful crimfon. Beauty of plumage feems 
to be the prerogative of all the birds of that continent. 

A bird fo oddly.fafiuoncd as the Spoon-biil, might be 
expe&ed to poflefs fome very peculiar appetites 5 but it 
feems to lead a life entirely refembling all thofe of the 
;Crane kind. In Europe it breeds in high trees, in com¬ 
pany with the Heron, and in -a neft formed oT the fame 
materials: it lays four or five eggs, which are white, pow¬ 
dered with a few pale fpots. 
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The FLAMINGO. 

\ 

HTS bird'Is another ihfthlTCe* of the care of the Crea- 
iil providing fir every creature according to the'.* 
refpe&ive nccefiitics. Thus we fee the Flamingo, which 
Jives about the fhsHow fhorcs-of the fer^ and the mouths 
of rivers, provided with a moft uncommon length of 
neck and legsj the latter of which are fo long, that, 
when walking, in the water, it appears as if fwimmirg $ 
F 6 ftnA 
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and the head, which is almott conftantly under water, m 
fearch of food, makes the bird feem no larger than a 
Goofe, the body being then only perceptible. But how 
great is the aftouiflimentof the fpeftator, when, on coming 
out of the water, it prefents itfelf, in height of legs and 
neck, like an Oftrich! Its height is not only fuperior to 
that of any other bird, but its beauty is fcarcely to be 
equalled. The body is fnow-white ; the wings are of fo 
bright a fcarlet, as to dazzle the fight; and the long fea¬ 
thers are of the deepeft blacki the beak is blue, except 
at the tip, which is black, and fo fingular in fhape, as to 
appear broken : the legs and thighs, which are not much 
thicker than a man’s finger, are abouttwo teet eight inches 
In length ; and the neck nearly three feet more ; the toes 
are webbed, like thofe of the Duck, which enables it to 
fwim for the prefervation of its life, which would be other- 
wife fometimes in danger, by the fudden rife of wind and 
water, while Handing to a great depth, in fearch of prey, 
by carrying it out to fca, where it might perifii for want of 
jfobliftence. 
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A dish of Flamingos’ tongues, Dampier fays, is a 
feaft for an Emperor* 

Flamingos always go in flocks, and are formed in vaft 
numbers in Canada. Their nefts are formed of mud, re- 
fembling very much our chimney pots. When the female 
lays her eggs, /he fits aitride the neft, with her legs hang¬ 
ing in the water. 

<c Those who admire,” fays a learned writer, u the 
<c wonderful means by which the God of Nature has 

contrived, that thofe animals, which He has endued 
(C with a lefier principle than reafon, fliould provide thcm- 
Xi felves with food, and fecure their exigence, during a 
(t life in which th$y are -liable to innumerable accidents, 
€i would add a great deal to the meafure of their furprife, 
“ did they comprehend the variety of thofe means*” 


The 
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The AVOSETTA, os SCOOTER. 

The Avofetti is diftinguiflied. from all other birds, by 
the bill, which turns up inliead of down, being about 
three inches and a half in length, comprefied very thin* 
and of a flexible fubftance, refembling whalebone. The 
tongue is lhort} the head, and greater part of the body, 
is black: the tail confills of twelve white feathers} the 
legs are very long, of a fine blue, and featherlefs higher 
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than the knee ; the webs are du/ky* and very deeply in¬ 
dented. 

Nature has fo peculiarly formed the bill ef this bird, 
to enable it to fcoop out of the fand the worms and in¬ 
fects, on which it feeds. It lays but two eggs, which 
are about the fize of thole of the Pigeon, of a white co¬ 
lour, tinged with green, and fpotted with black. 

These birds are frequent^ feen, in the winter, on 
the eailern fliores of the kingdom 5 in Gloucefterihirc, at 
the mouth of the Severn ; and fometimes on the lakes of 
Shropfhire. They have a li-vely chirping note, and very 
frequently wade in the waters. 
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The CURLEW. 

nn 

JL HIS bird is, in length, from the top of the bill to the 
end of the claws, twenty-nine inches j and the breadth, 
between the extreme points of the wings, when extended, 
is three feet four inches: the bill, which is nearly fix 
inches long, is narrow, a little crooked, and of a dark 
biown colour $ the legs are long, bare, and of a dulky 

blue. 
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blue, with a thick membrane meeting at the flrft joint* 
and marked with irregular brown fpots. 

This bird is of a grcyilh colour, and the Aefh very 
rank and flfhy, notwithftanding the Englifh proverb in 
its favour. They frequent our coafts in large flocks, in 
the winter time, walking on the fands, in fearch of their 
prey, which confifts of crabs, and other marine infe&s. 
In the fummer, they retire to the mountainous parts of 
the country, where they pair and breed. 

The Lefler Curlew, called alfo the Wimbrel, greatly 
refemblcs this bird ; the chief difference being in the lize, 
this weighing only twelve ounces, whereas the other 
weighs twenty-fcven ounces. 




Of WATER FOWL in general 

TP H E principal diftin6tion between Land and Water 
Fowl, is, that the toes of the latter are webbed for iwim- 
ming. Thofe who obl'erve the feet or toes of a Duck, 
will eafily conceive how admirably they are formed to 
move in that watery element, to which they are moftly 
deftined. What Man performs by art, when he clofes 
his fingers in fwimming, the Water Fowl is fupplied by 
Nature to perform. The toes are fo contr ved, that, a3 
they {trike backward, the broadeft hollow furfuce beats 
the water $ but, as they draw them in again, their front 
furface contracts, fo as not to impede their progreffive 
motion. 

The legs of the Water Fowl are generally very fhort, 
which caifes them to walk with much difficulty ; they, 
therefore, feldom breed far from the fides of waters, 
where they ufually re fort. 


Those 
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Those of this Clafs, which have long legs, are ranked 
amongs. the Crane Kind^ fuch as the Fiamingo, Avofetta, 
See. which, although, their feet are webbed for fwinaming, 
they feldom make ufe of for that purpofe ; a proof that 
their webbed feet are given them for the purpofe of pre¬ 
venting their finking in the muddy ftorcs, which they 
frequent in fearch of their prey*. 

We fhall fel.e< 5 fc a few of thofe rtioflr worthy the not!c« 
of our readers, taking the Pelican as the firft fubjedfc of 
defeription. 
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The PELICAN. 

^X'kAVELLERS, and thofe who arc fond of the mar¬ 
vellous, have related ftrange things of this bird, which 
have been creduloufly received by others, and drawn into 
example; efpecially the tales they have told refpe&ing 
the bird’s remarkable regard for its young. Separate from 
fable, there is fufficient in the Pelican to attraCl ourmoft 
ferious notice, and to claim our belt reflections. 

The 
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The beak of the Pelican is peculiar and uncommon, 
as we /hull foon (hew: for the reit, it is in almoft all re- 
fpetts like a fwan j the body is as large, the neck is 
nearly as long; the legs are as fliort as in that bird, and 
the feet are black, very broad, and webbed in the fame 
manner. The bird is alfo throughout of a whitilli colour, 
though not of the pure white of the fwan, except that the 
tips of fome of the feathers near the beak and wings are 
black. The bird is fo bulky and unwieldy, that it is fit 
only for the waters, though its feet being not placed" fo 
backward as in the fwan, and fome others, it walks bet¬ 
ter. Its note is very loud and ftrange for a bird: its 
voice, fay fome, relembles the braying of an afs; while 
others rejoin, that there requires fome fancy to make out 
the refemblance. Bochart remarks, that as the Pfalmift 
in Pfal.cii. 6. compares himfelf to two birds, withrefpedl 
to his moaning and lamentation, there muft be fomething 
querulous and lamentable in the noies of thefe birds : and 
the Pelican, adds this great man, is a bird of horrid voice, 
which very much refcmllcs the lamentation of a man 
jprievoully complaining. (( By reafon of the voice of 

my 
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my groaning—my bones, &c. I am like a Pelican of 
the wildernefs : I am like an owl of the defert.” 

The beak of the Pelican is very large and' long : it is 
above a foot in length, and of the thicknefs of a child’s 
arm at the bottom: the colour is biuilh and yellowifh, 
and the point is very &arp. The upper chap of itr is 
formed as in all other birds 5 but the lower is unlike 
every thing in nature: it Is not compofed of one folid 
piece, as in all Other birds 5 but is made of two long and 
Hit ribs, with a tough membrane connected to one and to 
tlie other: this is alio extended to the throat, and is not 
tight, but very broad and> Ioofe, fo that it can contain a 
vaft quantity of any kind'of provifion. 

This bird frequents the waters both frefh and’fair, and 
feeds voracioufly oh fifties'and - wafer infers: but though 
it frequents thofe places, its favourite rcfiience is in re¬ 
mote uncultivated for eft: s and wildernefTis, where it can 
remain quite undifturbed : its wing's are long, and iteaftly 
flies backward and forward.- In th'efe places it;build'., aild- 
there it breeds up its youngj fo that the Pelican cf the 

wildarneii. 
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avildernefs or defert, is no improper phrafe : though fome 
fmall dabblers in ratural knowledge have thouglit fo, and 
on that account objeCred to the facred Scriptures, Now 
the Pelican is to carry food for a numerous brood, as ra¬ 
venous as herfelf, to thefe remote places: and this vafl: 
bag which nature hath given her at the throat, is the con¬ 
trivance for the carrying of it. Who can refufe to fee in 
ibis the wifdom and gcodnefs of the all-wife Creator ! In 
this bag fhe flores what {he has caught, and flying away 
to the diflant place of her residence, this anxious and 
laborious parent feeds her young from that repofitory. If 
fome perfon in early time, quite unacquainted with the 
hiilory of the bird, faw her alight in the midft of a 
defert, among a brood of ravenous young ones, and feed 
them from this bag, it would not be unnatural for him to 
fuppofe, however flrange the thing muft be in itfelf, 
that it was with her own blood fhe fed them. Thus 
arofe, from a mi ft dee, the ftory of this wonder, which 
faithful ignorance has propagated through fo many ages, 
and which moralifts and poets have from the earliefi: times 
drawn into an emblem of paternal aftedfion. Though 
certainly, without any reference tp things falfe and mar¬ 
vellous. 
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vellous, there is fufficient inftru&ion for parents, from 
the labour, diligence, and amazing ftorge which God hath 
planted in this Pelican of the wildernefe! 

In the year 1745, there was a Pelican fhewn in Lon¬ 
don, brought by Captain Peily from the Cape of Good 
Hope, where they are larger than any where elfe ; and of 
which I find the following account in Edwards’s Hiftory 
of Birds. “ From the point cf the bill to the angle of 
the naouth is twenty inches of our Engl ilh meafure, which 
is fix inches more than any natural hiftorian has f und 
it: the Academy of Paris having meafured one which was 
about fourteen inches, Paris meafure, I fuppofe ; and our 
countryman Willoughby meafured one, brought from Ruhr a# 
which he makes fourteen inches Englifii. I thought it fomc- 
thing incredible in Willoughby’s defenption, that a man 
fi.oo’ i p'ut his head into the pouch under the lull, till I faw rt 
performed in this bird by its keeper, and I am fure a fe- 
cond man’s head might have been put in with it at tne 
fame time.” He alfo obferves, that the fkin round the 
eye is bare of feathers, and the pouch, when dry, ap¬ 
peal's of the confidence and colour of a blown dry ox’s 

bladder. 
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bladder, having fibres running its whole length, and 
blood-veflels crofling them, and proceeding from the iides 
of the lower part of the bill, which opens into this pouch 
its whole length. Some writers fay, it lives to fixty or 
fcventy years, and inhabits the greateft part of the old 
world, being found in many climates both north and fouth, 
ae well as the intermediate latitudes. 

Father Morolla, in his voyage to Congo, informs us, 
that in his journey to Singa, he obferved certain large 
white birds, with long beaks, necks and feet, which, 
whenever they heard the leaft found of an inftrument, 
began immediately to dance and leap about the rivers, 
where they always refide, and of which they are great 
lovers : this, he faid, he took a great pleafure to contem¬ 
plate, and continued often upon the banks of the rivers to 
obferve. 

Let the atheift then, who doubts or dilbelieves the 
being of God, or the creation of this world by omnipo¬ 
tent wifdom, let him only turn his eyes upon this ex¬ 
traordinary bird, and aik his own heart, whether he can 

really 
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really believe fuch a creature the work of chance! Let 
the parent contemplate the Pelican, and, from its admi¬ 
rable regard to its young, and the lurprifing provifion 
made by Providence for their fupport, learn the power and 
the excellence of parental ftorge ; and blulh to be exceeded 
by an irrational creature 1 And from the view, let the 
Chriftian learn dependence upon his God, who, having fo 
wifely and wonderfully provided for the nourifhment and 
preferVation of the animal world, will undoubtedly take 
due care of their temporal as well as eternal welfare, who 
with the humility, cheerfulnefs, love, and fubmlflion of 
children, fubmit themfelves to the will of their Father and 
God. 

The flefli of this bird however fmells very rancid, and 
taftes worfe than it fmells. The native Americans kill 
vaft numbers: not to ear, for they are not even fit for the 
banquet of a favage 5 but to convert their large bags into 
purfes and tobacco-pouches. They alfo drefs the fkm with 
fait and allies, rubbing it well with oil, and then forming 
It to their purpofe. It thus becomes fo foft and pliant, 
that the Spanifli women fometimes adorn it with gold, and 
convert it into workbags. T h e 










The FULMAR, 

This bird is found in tlie ifland of St. Kilda, where 
it fupplie3 the inhabitants with oil for their lamps* down 
for their beds* a balfam for their wounds, a delicacy for 
their tables, and a medicine for their difeafes. It like- 
wife denotes a change of wind. 


This 
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This bird is larger than the common Gull; the bill is 
very ftrong, yellow, and hooked at the end. Inftead of 
a black toe, it has a kind of ftraight fpan. It feeds on 
the blubber of fat Whales, and on forrel. It will leap 
and prey on a newly caught Whale, even while alive j 
and is fo voracious, as to eat until it is obliged, through 
repletion, to difgorge its food. 

Whales are frequently difcovered by means ot thefe 
birds, which colledt together in vaft numbess, and follow 
them, in hopes of prey, as Sharks follow fhips that have 
di/eafe on board, with the fame expeftation. The blub¬ 
ber on which they feed is what furnifives them with the 
oil above mentioned. They feem, therefore, as if crea¬ 
ted for the purpofe of fupplying the inhabitants of that 
part of the globe with a commodity fo eflential to light 
them in thofe regions, which could not otherwife be 
cheered from the wintry gloom. 


Thu 
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The WATER-RAIL. 

HE body of this bird is long and {lender, with (h ort 
concave wings. It is Iefs fond of flying than running ; 
which it does very, fwiftiy along the edges of brooks co¬ 
vered with bulhes; and, as it runs, frequently flirts up 
its tail : in flying it hangs down its legs. 

Its weight is four ounces and a half. The length of this 
bird to the end of the tail is twelve inches; the breadth 
■ ixteen inches, and the weight four ounces. The bill is 
flender, fl'ghtly incurvated, and one inch three quarters 
m length ; the upper chap is black, edged with red ; the 
lower, orange-coloured; and the irides red : the head, the 
hind-part of the neck, the back, and coverts of the wings 
and tail, are black, edged with an olive-brown; the bafe 
of the wing is white the throat, breaft, and belly, are 
a!h-coloured ; the fides under the wings are finely varied 
with black and white bars. The tail, which is very fliort, 
confifls of twelve black feathers; and the ends of the two 
middle ones are tipt with ruft-colour. The legs are of a 
dulky flelh-colour, placed far behind. The toes are very 
longs 



The GULL and PETREL. 

Of thefe birds, the larger fort are moft (hy> and live 
at the greateft diftance, while the fmaller fort refide where- 
ever they can take their prey. They are principally dif- 
tinguifhed by an angular knob on the lower chap of the 
bill, which the Petrels have not. The Sea Swallow, 
which is alfo of this fpecies, has a ftraight, (lender, (harp- 
pointed bill. In their abodes and appetites, however. 

















they all agree, hovering over rivers, and preying on the 
fmaller lift, as well as following the ploughman into the 
fallow fields, to pick up infefls. When they can find 
no other fubfiftence, they will teed on carrion. They 
are to be found in the greateft abundance on our bolded 
rocky Ihores, where they find a retreat for their young, in 
the cavities with which thofe rocks abound. Like all 
birds of the Rapacious Kind, the Gull lays but few eggs. 
If builds its neft, of long grafs and fea weeds, on the ledges 
of rocks. The fteft of this fpecies of birds, is black and 
ftrmgy, and generally of a fifty tafie ; but that of the Gull 
is fomething better. Of thefe, the poor inhabitants make 
therr fcanty and wretched meals. Strangers to almoft any 
other food, falted Gull proves to them the greateft dainty^ 
Thus we perceive, that neceffity can even create acorn- 
fort, by giving - a reliih to the toarfeft diet. 



The TAME DUCK. 


This is the moft eafily reared of all our domeftic buds, 
the very inftina of the young leading them direftly to 
their favourite element; nay, even when hatched by a 
Hen, which fometimes happens, they feek the water, 
contrary to every admonition of the toiler-parent. 
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Of the Tame Duck, there are no left than ten diffe¬ 
rent varieties; but Briffon reckons upwards of twentv 

forts of the Wild Duck TK. ^ . Y 

rv i , . . . UCk ‘ The ^mmon fpecies of Tame 

k take dlclr ori gm from the Mallard. 

Ducks require very little charge in keeping, living 
chiefly on loll corn, fnails, &c. for which reafon they ar! 
ery ufefu, gardens. When they fit, they retire no 
attendance, except fprinkling a little barley, or refufe 
corn near them, which will prevent their flraying. 

Ve^et^T^t n edeS ’ ^ ^ the Eid ", Wild, 
Velvet, Tufted, Pm-tail, Grey-headed, White-bellied 

Barbary, Madagafcar, and Bahama Ducks, 
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The WILD DUCK. 

The difference between Wild Ducks, arifes principally 
from their flze, and' the nature of the place they feed iri. 
Sea Ducks, which frequent the falt-water, and often dive, 
have a broad bill pointing upwards, a large hind-toe, and 
a long blunt tail. Pond Ducks have a ftraight and narrow 
bill, a fmall hind toe, and a fli-arp-pointed train. Our de- 
coy-men give the former the appellation of foreign Ducks } 
the latter are fuppofed to be natives of England. 

All the varieties of Wild Ducks live in the manner of 
our dome flic Ducks, keeping together m flocks in tae 
winter, and flying in pairs in fumo^er, rearing their young 
by the water-fide, and leading them to their food as foon 
as they efcape the ffcelh They ufually build thur nefts 
among heath or rufh.:$; atno great diftance from the water; 
and lay twelve, four ter nr or more eggs, before they fit. 
But, though this is thur general method, their dangerous 
fxtuation on the ground fometimes obliges them to change 
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the,r manner of living; and aukward 
quently feen exalted on the tops of trees Thi- a u 
attended w “h great difficulty, as the bill of a D«k is 
but ,11-fonned for building a ned, or furniffiing it with 

we'athT" Tie ‘Tb * * W! * f ° ftand 

eather The neft thus elevated generally confffis of 
ng grafs, mixed with heath, and lined with the bird’s 
own cithers. But, i„ proportion as the climate is colder, 
he ne ft ^s more artihcially made, and has a warmer lining! 
Ardt,C,eS '° ra ’ ail "* birds of this kind take incre. 

G Pa 7 “ Pr ° £et ' 1 ** ^ from the weather. The 
Gull and the Penguin tribe feem to difr-gard the moft 

mtenfe cold m thofe regions; but the Duck forms itfelf a 
ole to lay m, (belters the approach, lines it with a layer 
grafs and clay, another of mofs within that, and then a 
warm coat of down or feathers. 

As theft birds pofleft the faculties of flying and fwim. 
nun g , they are principally birds of paffage, and probably 
perform their journies acroft the ocean as well on the 
water as in the air.' Thofe which viflt this country on 
the approach of winter, are neither fo fat nor fo well 

G 1 . tafted 
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tailed as thofe that remain with us the whole year: theif 
flelh is often lean, and generally fiihy. This flavour it 
has perhaps contra&ed in the journey 5 their food in the 
lakes of Lapland, from whence they defcend, being gene- 
rally of the infe& kind. 

When they arrive among us, they fly about in flocks 
in fearch of a proper refidence for the winter. In the 
choice of this they have two objeas in view; to be near 
their food, though remote from interruption. They prefer 
a lake in the neighbourhood of a marfli, where there is 
alfo a cover of woods, and where infeas are the moil 
plentiful. Lakes which have a marih on one fide, and a 
wood on the other, generally abound with wild fowl. 

Wild Ducks, when flying in the air, are often lured 

down from their heights by the loud voice of the Mallard 
from below : all the ftragglers attend to this call; and, in 
the courfe of ten or fifteen days, a lake that was quite 
naked before, becomes black with water-fowl; they ha¬ 
ving deferted their Lapland retreats, to vifit thefe Ducks, 
which refide continually among us. 


They 




1 iiev ufually make choice of that part of the Jake, 
where they are inaccellible to the approach of the fowler,’ 
in which they all appear huddled together, and are extremely 
loud and bufy. Where they fit and cabal thus, there is no 
food for them, as they generally choofe the middle of the 
lake ; and what can employ them all the day, it is not eafy 
to conjecture. They frequently go off privately by night 
to feed in the adjacent meadows and ditches, which they 
are afraid to approach by day. In thefe noflurnal adven¬ 
tures they are often taken; for, though timorous, they 
are eafily deceived, and many of them are caught in 
fpringes. The greateft quantities, however, are taken 
in decoys, which are well known in the neighbourhood of 
London, though very little ufed in the remoter parts of 
the country. 


The general feafon for catching fowl in decoys is from 
the latter end of October to the beginning of February, 
By an aCt of George the Second, a penalty of five kil¬ 
lings is incurred for every bird deftroyed at any other fea- 
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The decoys in Lincolnfhire are ufually let at a certaiir 
anmual rent, from five pounds to thirty pounds a year. 
By thefe the markets of London are principally fuppiied 
with wild fowl. Upwards of thirty thoufand of Ducks, 
Wigeon, and Tea/, have been fent up in one feafon, from 
ten decoys in the neighbourhood of Wainfleet. 



JURDS 
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13IR D S of tbe PARROT KIND. 

THE Parrot is the be* known among us of all foreign 
b,rds, as 4 umtes the greateft beauty with the greateft do- 

The eafe with which this bird is taught to fpeak is fur- 
pn mg. A Parrot, belonging to a difKIler, who had fuf. 

Z \ n 7 hrg r ly in hiS circumftances f « an informer 
; 1 ‘ Ve ° P ^ 0fite h ' m > was t3u S ht to pronounce the 
ninth commandment, Tbou Jhalt not bear falfe w UneR „ ; „ 

rby neighbour, with a very clear loud ^ ^ 

The bird was generally plied **** 

informer’s houfe, and ddight d th ° VCr ***** 
With its parceling exhomtions^ ' "«?*«* 

The cl mate s too cold fm. 
-warm caution; and though it bears our win " 
when arrived at maturity, yet it always feems fenfible If 
° 4 
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its rigour, and lofes both its fpirit and appetite during the 
colder part of the feafon. 


This fagacity, which Parrots (hew in a domeftic date, 
ferns alfo natural to them in their native ref.dence among 
the woods. They live together in flocks, and mutually 
aflift each other againft other animals, either by their cou¬ 
rage or their notes of warning. They generally breed m 
hollow trees, where they make a round hole, and do not 
line their neft within. 


They lay two or three eggs; and probably the fmaller 
kind may lay more ; for it is a rule that generally holds 
through nature, that the fmalleft animals are always 

moft prolific. 

Latham enumerates near a hundred and fifty different 
fpecies of this bird. 


The 
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The MACCAW. 


'T 


J. HE Maccaw is the largeft fpecies of the Parrot kind, 
fome being as large as a Capon j the common Parrot holds 


mon fp arrow. 
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The Cock Maccaw’s head, neck, breaft, belly, and 
under part of the tail are a fine fcarlet, as are alfo fome 
of the covert feathers of the wings ; the back, reft of the 
wings, and upper part of the tail, are of a rich blue. 
T he beak is of a light afh colour, the upper mandible 
tipt with black: the Legs and feet are of a dark afli 
colour. 

The Hen Maccaw from Jamaica, and other parts of the 
Weft Indies, is in length, from the tip of its bill to the 
end of the tail, thirty inches ; the body equals that of a 
well-fed Capon ; the bill hooked, and in that meafure 
that it m ikes an exa 6 t femicircle, a full palm long; the 
top of die head, the neck, back, wings, and upper fide of 
the tail, of a very pleafant blue or azure colour 5 the 
throat, breaft, belly, thighs, rump, and tail, underneath, 
all of a faffron colour. The tail is about eighteen inches 
long } the legs very fhort, thick, and of a dufky or dark 
colour 5 as are alfo the feetj the toes long, armed with 
great, crooked, LT^k talons. It differs from the cock, 
which is of a beautiful fcarlet and blue colour. Thefe 
Maccaws ate the large ft of all the Parrot kind) and bear 

a good 
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a good price, being commonly fold for ten guineas. This 
' feems to be the fame with that Aldrovandus call, 
the greateft Blue and Yellow Maccow : and likewife the 


The LAWREY. 

Is the moil beautiful bird of all the Parrot kind : the top 
of its head is of a line purple 5 the wings of a curious 
green, as are alfo the thighs 5 it has a half circle of bright 
y low under the throat ; the neck, back, belly and tail, 
re of a lovely fcarlet; the legs of a lead- colour; and the 

SZZZZ*- Th ' L ™'y-“«“* -He large 

The YELLOW LAWREY, oe PAROQUEET. 

of a ° f the | lgnefS ° f 3 L,rk ’ hath 3 ver y hooked bill, 

■ Z 7 C °' 0 7 : itS fet are of an ail, colour , 

i end of^ 8 ,reaChing 3b0Ut 

the ends of the wmgs; both the belly underneath, and alfo 
G 6 the 
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the head, neck, and back above, are of a beautiful reddiih 
colour ; but the. bread: and lower feathers of the tale are of 
a pale rofe colour, which tail-feathers end in a lovely blue, 
or colour mingled of white and green. The wings are 
chiefly green, but interwoven with red feathers, the one 
half whereof is fo variegated on each fide with yellow and 
rofe colour, that expofed to the fun it reprefents a thou- 
fand varieties of Alining colours, and can hardly be exprefled 
by a painter; fo that this bird deferves to he highly pri¬ 
zed by great perfons. Tljefe Paroqueets are brought from 
the Eait Indies, &c. and are found chiefly in the midland 
Countries. They rooft and build on the higheft trees; 
they fly in companies, and with great noife, as doth the 
whole tribe of Parrots: they alio learn to pronounce fome 
words, if they be kept tame. 


VZ7 
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The GREEN PARO QJJ E E T. 

T HE top of the head and the throat of the final! 
Green Puroqueet are red 5 as is likewife part of the tail; 
the pinions of the wings and rump bluifii, all the red of 
the feathers of this bird of a deep green j the bill hooked, 
and of a pale yellowish colour. 



The 
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The GREEN PARROT, 

IhE top and Tides of the head, and rump, of the 
Green Parrot, are of a fine yellow, or gold colour, inter¬ 
mixed with red $ the flioulders of the wings a fine fcarlet; 
the firft, fecond, and third rows of covert feathers of the 
wings, are of a beautiful green; the large quill-feathers 
of a deep blue, with white edges $ the,outer edges of four 
feathers in the tail, the fame colour with thofe on the 
wing. 



TjBt 



The JACANA. 

Though this able centinel is lad in our defcn'ptioa 
of birds, before we treat of the little engaging Engliflf 
Warblers, it is not the lead worthy the young Naturalid’s 
admiration. The J.rcana is found in mod of the tropical 
climates, but is mo £ common in South America. It is 
remarkable fertile length of its toes, and for the wings be¬ 
ing armtfd wish /harp fpurs. There are about ten fpecies, 

differing 
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differing in fize from that of a common fowl to that of a 
Water-rail. They vary alfo in their plumage, fome being 
brown, fome black, and fome variable. The faithful 
Jacana is a moft ufeful bird at Carthagena in South Ame¬ 
rica. The natives, who keep poultry in great numbers, 
have one of thefe tame, who attends the flock as a fhep- 
herd, to defend them from birds of prey. Though not 
larger than a dunghill cock, the Jacana is able, by means 
of the fpurs on his wings, to keep off birds as large as 
the Carrion Vulture, and even that bird himfelf $ and it 
never deferts its charge, but afliduoufly takes care to bring 
the whole flock home fafe at night. It feeds on vegeta¬ 
bles, and cannot run but by the help of its wings. 


BIRDS. 


SINGING BIRDS. 

The pen of the moralift cannot be better employed than 
in recommending this beautiful and entertaining tribe of 
the feathered race, to the prote&ion of the fairer {ex. 
How plealing the plumage of fome ! how delightful the 
notes of others ! While we behold theit variegated tints wilh 
admiration, and liften in raptures to their melody, a com¬ 
panionate fenfation is naturally awakened in the fufcepti- 
ble mind, and a wilh excited to make fome return for 
the fatisfa&ion we receive from them. And as this can 
only be done by an attention to their little wants, the hand 
of pity Ihould be held out to them through every ftage of 
their exiftence, and every means ufed to lighten their cap¬ 
tivity ! 

To whom does this plealing talk fo peculiarly belong as 
to the faireft part of the creation ! Their hearts, more fuf- 
ceptible of the tender impulfe than that of man, whofe 
duty calls him to the hardier cares of life, are better fitted 
for the benevolent purpofe, and enter more readily into 
an attachment of this nature than he can* 


What 
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What pleafure does it not afford to rear the calltfw 
nurfling from its neft ; to choofe for it the fittert food ; 
to fetch it water from the pureft fpring ; and provide 
for it the downy bed ! To view its increafing growth 5 to 
mark the brightening fliades of its diftending feathers ; to 
hear the firft cffays of its. infant throat 5 and to watch 
every progreffive improvement till it arrives at a ftate of 
maturity, and is able to reward us with a fong, is an em¬ 
ployment at once plea/ing and humane. 

We would therefore here embrace the opportunity of 
recommending an attention to this valuable clafs of the te¬ 
nants of the woods to our fair country women., efpecially to 
our young readers 5 affuring them that they will not only 
j-ender themfcives beloved and refpe&ed by fuch an exertion 
of their companion, but will receive that heartfe t grati¬ 
fication, which refuits from the performance of every hu- 
Inane action. 


Tfti 




The BLACKBIRD. 

Every part of England is delighted with the harmo¬ 
nious notes of the Blackbird ; it is undoubtedly a native 
of this Ifland, and is accounted the largeft Song-bird found 
therein. 

The cock is generally the blackeft while young, and 
the circle about its eye is yellow, and his bill is black ; 



not 
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not turning perfectly yellow, till he is a year old. The 
bill of an old cock is of a deep yellow ; and his feathers, 
which were at firft of a dark ruflet, or brown, with 
afh -coloured bellies, turn coal-black. 

The hen is diftinguifhed principally by having the tip 
*nd upper part of her bill black, the reft of it and her 
mouth being yellow, like the cock’s. 

This bird is remarkable for its early going to neft, 
which is before the trees fhoot their leaves, or the froft r* 
gene; for the Blackbird has young ones generally by the 
middle of March. 

The neft is built with much art, out of mofs, flender 
twigs, b$nts and fibres c£ roots, all very ftrongly knit 
and cemented together on both fides with clay, with a 
lining made of fmalL ftraws, bents, hair, or any foft mat¬ 
ter that the bird can pick up. Its cavity generally mea- 
fures two inches and an half in depth, of an oblong figure, 
being at top about four inches diameter one way, and five 
the Other; fo that it is eafily difeovered, eipecially as it 

is 
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Is generally expofed in a hedge near the ground, and fa 
early, before the bulhes are clothed with leaves. 

The bird itfelf meafures eleven inches from the tip of 
the bill to the end of the tail ; the bill being one inch, 
and the tail four inches long j and file lays either four or 
five eggs, of a bluifli green colour, full of du/ky fpots. 

The young ones may be taker! at ten days ; and if kept 
clean in their nefts, and well fed with any lean fre/h meat 
(every two hours or thereabout) minced very fine with 
bread, a little moift, they will thrive. When they grow 
too big for the neft, or it grows foul, put them into a 
cage or balket upon clean ftraw $ and when able to feed 
themfelves, feparate them and feed them with any fort of 
frelh meat, raw or drefied, provided it be neither ftale nor 
four, fetting them water when fully grown, to walh and 
prune their feathers. 

This bird anfwers beft when brought up from the neft j 
the old onesi if caught* being unwilling to be tamed. 
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as it is a folitary bird, and ufed in the fields to feed upon 
berries and infers. 

The cock brought up in a cage whittles and fings all 
the fpring and fummer-feafon, in a very pleafant natural 
note, and when taught will whittle and play a tune to a 
ripe with great exa&nefs. 



The 






birds. 
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The THRUSH or THROSTLE 

ry 

± HE Thrufh, commonly called the Throftle bevortd 
Trent, and by others diftinguiihed from other birds of the 
Thruih kind, by the name of the Song-Thru/h, is a cu¬ 
rious bird, both for the great variety of its notes, and for 
finging nine months in the year. 

This bird builds in woods and orchards, and fometimcs 
in a thick hedge, near the ground. Its neft U compared 

of 
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©f fine foft green mofs, interwoven with dead grafs, hay, 
&c. without; and curiouhy plaiftered with cow-dung only, 
within $ meafuring two inches and a half in depth in the 
hollow, and four inches at the top of the infide diameter. 
She lays five or fix eggs of a bluifh green, with fmall black 
fpots at the big end, upon the bare plaifter of cow dung; 
which are generally hatched about the tenth of April. 

The young ones are to be taken at about twelve days 
«ld, or fooner in mild, open weather. Keep them warm 
and clean, feed them every two hours in the day with a 
mixture of raw meat cut fmall, bread a little moift, and 
bruifed hemp-feed. Take their dung away every time 
they are fed, and in general keep them neat, clean and 
warm ; fo that if their nell grows foul, remove them into 
a balket of clean flraw $ and when they are well feathered, 
put them into a large cage with two or three perches in it, 
and with dry mofs or firaw at the bottom. 

When grown up, feed them with any kind of frefii fle/h 
meat, raw, boiled, or roafted, mixed with bread ; this agrees 
with them belt $ but they may be brought to live entirely 

on 
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•n bread and hemp-feed. They muft have a pan of frefh 
water twice a week to wafli themfelves, or they will not 
thrive, and will have the cramp. When this happens, put 
fern or clean ftraw at the bottom of the cage ; feed them 
with Nightingale’s meat as they lie, and turn up the fern 
or ftraw, when you feed them* 


The colour and lhape of the cock and hen are fo alike, 
that it is difficult to difcover the fex by Chofe external 
marks : only in this as well as in all other birds, we mult 
obferve, that the cock’s feathers excel the hen’s in beauty, 
fleeknefs, and brightnefs ; but the fureft diftindlion is that 
fine fong, which the cock fends forth from his perch, 
efpecially after moulting. 


The length of a full grown bird is nine inches, in¬ 
cluding a tail three inches and a half long, and a bill one 
inch. The tail and bill always lie out of the neft when 
the hen fits. 

If this bird be taken ill, treat him as you do a Black¬ 
bird, 


The 
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The STARLING. 

THE Starling is not reckoned among!! fong-birds for 
its natural notes, but from its aptnefs to learn to whittle 
and pipe either from inftruments or birds. It is alfo capa¬ 
ble of being taught to fpeak as well as moll Parrots, and to 
crow like a dunghill-cock. 


Tbis 




This bird frequents towers, old ruins, pidgeon-houfes, 
and other out-houfes, and trees, in all which places we 
find their nefts. She lays four or five eggs, lightly tinc¬ 
tured with a greenilh blue, and are hatched about the mid- 
die of May. 

The young birds may be taken at ten days old, but: 
muft be kept very clean and warm, and fed as direfted for 
the Blackbird. Every time you feed, or take them in 
hand, talk, whiftle or pipe to them, what you would have 
them learn j they will prefently begin to repeat your lefTon, 
without your Hitting their tongue, which is of no fervice. 

When able to feed themfelves, put them in a large 
wicker-cage, with clean ftraw or mofs at the bottom, and 
fometimes a pan of clean water, big enough far them to 
waih themfelves in it, in hot weather, and feed them as 
the Black-bird or the Wood Lark. 

This bird is naturally hardy and healthful, provided he 
be kept upon good meat and drink, and clean; but the 
want of any of thefe requifites will fubjeft him to the 

cramp 
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cramp, give him fits, and bring other diforders and death 
upon him. When any of thefe difeafes feize him, his 
beft remedy is a fpider or a meal-worm, two or three 
times a week. 

A nettling cock is known by a black ttreak under his 
tongue. After moulting, he is diftinguifhed by the beauty 
of his colours, by a caft of green, red, purple, &c. on his 
breaft 5 a pale yellow bill; the blue and purple glofs on 
his black feathered body ; tipped with yellow on his head 
and neck, and with white on his belly, &c. all which fpots 
and colours are brghter than thofe of the hen. 

When full grown, this bird is nine inches long, inclu¬ 
ding a tail of three inches, and a bill one inch and a quar¬ 
ter. 



The 
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The SKYLARK. 

This Sky-Lark is ftout and lavifh in fong, fo as to be 
accounted too loud and harflu It is alfo Jong lived and 
healthy, living fifteen or twenty years, with proper care j 
and finging all that time, at leaft eight months in the 
year. He is fo apt to take the notes of all birds, that 
he is a perfedl mocking-bird ; therefore to prevent his 
rambling in his fong, you mu ft bring him up from the 
neft under fome fine Song-Lark. 


This 
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This bird puts up with very ordinary conveniences for 
a neft, which is made of a few bents, or fuch like mate¬ 
rials, depofited in a hole or fmall cleft of the earth, in a 
corn-field, in p allure-ground, or in marfiies and amongft 
heath, &c. She lays four or five earth-coloured eggs, full 
of brownilh eggs. 

The young ones appear in the beginning of May, 
fometimes a little fooner, and mull be taken in eight or 
nine days. . If they have been difturbed, or it happens to 
prove drippy weather, they will quit' th~ir nells in feven 
days: for the feathers of all birds grow quickeft in wet 
weather, which enables them to ,fiy fooner. They breed 
three or four times a year, but the firll are bell. 

Lay them on clean hay in a little balket, well covered 
and tied clofe, and feed them once in two hours, in the 
day time, with white bread and milk boiled thick as a 
poultice, mixed with about a third part of rape-feed foaked, 
boiled and well bruifed ; or with Iheep’s-heart or other 
frelh meat, minced very fine, giving five or fix bits to 
each bird, and keep them yery clean. 


In 
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Jft * 7 k S “7 ** wm fit for a cage, which 
Tf bC U 7’ 7 “* ,eft *“•» fiootfquare, and its 
7 “ m C ° Vered ' V ' th ^ h »y frefh every day. Now their 
food mu ft be, a hard egg greeted or chopped very fine, 
an equal quantity of hemp-feed bruifed, and a little bread 
grated among!! it. When they grow ftronger and are able 
to crack the feed, give it whole, with a few crumbs of 
bread amongft it, and treat them fometimes with a little 
of the freih meat. Inftead of hay, lift fi ne drygrave] on 
the bottom of the cage, freih every fecond day; and give 

them a turf of three-leaved grafs twice a week to perch 
upon. * 


After they have moulted, you need only give them 
egg, bread, and whole hemp-feed, every other day, and a 
frefi, turf once a week. Should he droop, fcour, or have 
loofc dung, grate a finall matter of old cheefe in his meat, 
or give him three or four wood-iice a day, or a fpider or 
two; and tinge his water with a blade of faffron, or a flice 
of ftick liquorice. 
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The cock and hen are fo near alike in their appear- 
rance, that it is difficult to affign any real diftinguiffiing 
marks. Neither the copple-crown, nor the long heel, 
nor the two white feathers in the tail, can be depended 
upon for a cock bird. The moft certain diitin<ftion is to 
choofe the biggeft and longeft bodied bird, which is always 
a cock. But at about a month old, it is eafy to difcover 
the diftin&ion of the fex, by the cock’s recording his notes 
low and inwardly, but very d'ffiin&ly. In old birds the 
lighteft coloured bird is always a ccek, browner on the 
back, yellower on the throat and breaft, and whiter on 
the belly. 

This bird at full growth is fix inches three quarters 
long, including the tail, which is three inches, ai;d the bill 
three quarters of an inch. 



T 
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The WOOD-LARK. 

1 HE Wood-Lark is accounted the be ft fong-bird in 
this kingdom, being poiTefled of the moil (oft and de¬ 
lightful notes, even to vie with the Nightingale in fi„. 

mg; with which the Wood-Lark will ft rive both in the 

Z;T £e “ * **• - -thst 

. lT ,!*' bird Ver y m ihape and feathers be 

Sorter thin the Sky-Lark j and Sfei 

H feathers 
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feathers are of a pale yellow hair-colour, faintly fpotted 
with black upon the bread and belly, black and a reddifh 
yellow mixed together on the back and head, with a white 
line encircling the head, like a croyvn, from eye to eye. 

Though this is a very tender bird, it breeds as foon as 
the Blackbird. It builds at the foot of a bufh or hedge, or 
under fome dry turf, making itsned out of withered grafs, 
fibrous roots, and fuch coarfe materials, with only a few 
horfe hairs at the bottom within, having fcarce any hollow 
or lides, and the bottom almod upon a level with the top ; 
and laying four pale bloom coloured eggs, beautifully mot- 
tied and clouded with red, yellow* 

The young ones are ready to fly about the middle of 
March, and muft not be taken till they be well feathered, 
beeaufe they are fubjett to the cramp, and a fco.uring if 
taken fooner, which commonly proves mortal. Put them 
iil'& baileet upon hny, and tie them down clofe, fo that 
they may be kept clean and warm. Feed them with a 
mixture of Iheep’s heart, or other clean,, raw fkfh meat, 
boiled hard egg, hemp-feed bruifed pr grated, and moiftened 

with 
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«ith Cean water. Give them five or fix f ma „ bits ever , 
WO ours, fo that care be taken not to load their fto 
machs, and that their meat be always fweet. But the belt 

t d,ffitu!t t0 rear > ** they die either with cramp, 

tb T r C l Ck ,S beft kn0Wn hy !ts r,ze and fene, for it is 
^^andla^b^d bird, and the length of h 

fong always puts the lex out of all doubt. 

^ by 3 ” U and 3 hawfc ’ ^ hey frequent graVelf 

Ldi^r^7~^’ andp6fturc - fie,d3 - ~ 

About Michaelmas another flight of 

which are accounted better o„ds for„fe T” 

kept well alt ,k. . U1 » for they being 

pt well all The winter, will g rati f y thcir b ene f 3 a or w!t * 

a nine months fon? Tkaf 

MS long. -Ibefe are catched with clap-nets, 

H 2 and 
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and a call-bird, and a brace-bird, on high ground, and in 
a cart-way, or on a fpot of earth frelh turned up. 

In January there may be another taking of Wood-Larks, 
near a wood fide, in pafture ground, facing the rifing fun. 
Thefe are both ftouter and louder than thofe taken in 
September, will fing in a few days after they are taken, 
but do not continue their fong fo many months. They are 
alfo taken with the clap net, and a call-bird, and a brace- 
bird. 

After this feafon there Should be none taken, becaufe 
thele birds prefently go to neft, and couple; fo that 
though the cock, which has coupled with his hen and is 
taken, may fing as foon as he is caged, on account of h:s 
ranknefs, his fong will foort fall off. 

Give this bird no turf or grafs ; but in all other cafes, 
©rder him as the Sky-Lark. Put fine red gravel often in 
his cage ; and if it droops, ilrew fome mould full of ants at 
the bottom of the cage, or give him tw three meal¬ 
worms, or hog-liee, in a day, with a little faffron or li¬ 
quorice 
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among his meat or gravel, will help a loofenefs. 

In it. wild Rate it feed, upon beetle., caterpillar, and 

a Prral ,, r „ IU « 

“» »« bird, unlefi 

It be brought up from the neft : then indeed it fometimc. 
Submits to learn the Tong of another. 







The BULLFINCH. 


Th E Bullfinch, which is known in different parts of 
this ifland by the feveral names, of Nope, Thickbill, and 
Hoop, is a native of England, and takes its name with us 
from its large black head. It is in great efteem both for 


its beauty and finging ; for though its wild note be of the 
hooping fort, having no fong of its own, both the cock 

and the hen may be taught, by a pipe, or whittle, to excel 

all 
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all fmall birds in'" tinging, 

alfo to talk, beginning with them at about fix days after 
taken. 

This bird builds its neft in an orchard, wood, or park, 
where there are plenty of trees, or upon heaths, in a very 
ordinary manner and with little art. Her eggs are bluilh, 
with faint reddilh fpots, and one large dark brown fpot at 
the biggeft end, and are no more than four or five in num¬ 
ber; and are feldom hatched before the end of May, or the 
beginning of June ; but this the hen repeats two or three 
times in a fummer. 

Do not take the young birds tin they are well feathered, 
twelve or fourteen days old; feed them every two hours, 
a little at a time, with rape-feed foaked in clean water for 
eight or ten hours, then fcalded, ftrained and bruifed, mixed 
with an equal quantity of white bread foaked in fair water, 
and boiled with a little milk to a thick confiltency, and 

made freffi every'day ; otherWife it will four and fpoilth'e 

birds. 
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When they can feed themfelves, break them by degrees* 
and as foon as pofiible, from this foft food, and ufe them to 
rape and canary feed, ufirrg moft of the rape, as for Linnets* 
Some try them with Wood-Larks meat, and fine hemp- 
feed, when ill. Do not forget to fupply them with water 
when grown up; and if they chance to droop, put a blade 
•f faffron into the water. 

When young, the fureft way to diftinguifh the cock 
and hen is, when about three weeks old, to pull off a few 
feathers from their breafts, and when thofe feathers fprout 
again, in about ten or twelve days,' the cocks fhall be of 
a curious red, the hens of a palifti brown. 

When grown up, the cock has a flatter crown, and 
excels die hen in the beauty of his colours, his breaft being 
©f a fine fcarlet or crimfon, and the feathers on his crown 
and about his bill of a brighter black than thofe of the hen. 
Their fize is no more than fix inches from the tip of 
the bill to the end of the tail, of which the tail is two 
inches. 


They 


f 
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They are To pernicious to fruit-trees, by defraying 
their tender buds, that in fome parts of England a reward 
“ gIven b - v the church-wardens for every one that is 
killed. This may be affigned as one reafon of their fcar- 
city ; for they are certainly lefs Common than moft other 
finging-b,rds that breed among us- 


T h i CANARY BIRD. 

By the name it appears that thcfe birds came originally 
from the Canary i(lands; but we have them only from Ger¬ 
many, where they are bred in great numbers, and fold into 
different parts of Europe. When they were firft brought 
mto Europe, is not certainly known; but it is certain 
that about a century ago they were fold at very high prices, 
and kept only for the amufement of the great. They have 
fince been greatly multiplied, and their price is diminilhe* 
in proportion. 

In its native regions, the Canary-bird is of a du/ky 
*rey colour, and fo different from thofe ufually feen in 
** 5 Europe 
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Europe, that doubts have arifen whether it be of the fame 
fpecies. With us they have that variety of colouring 
ufual in all domeflic fowls ; fome being white, others 
mottled, and others beautifully fhaded with green j but in 
this country they are more efteemed for their note than 
their beauty, having a high piercing pipe, continuing for 
lome time in one breath without intermiffion, then gradu¬ 
ally railing it higher and higher, wdth infinite variety. It 
is certainly one of the Finch tribe. 

Next to the Nightingale, the Canary bird isconfidered 
as the moil celebrated fongller : it is alfo reared with lefs 
difficulty than any of the foft-billed birds, and continues 
its fong throughout the year; confequently it is rathe* 
the moll common in our houfes. 

iN-choofiog the Canary bird, thofe are the beft in health 
that appear lively and hold, (landing upright upon the 
perch like a fparrow-hawk, without being intimidated at 
every thing that flirs. In obferving him he fhould not be 
approached too near, left a motion of the hand fhould dif- 

\mb him ; which, for a fhort time,- will make him appear 

fprightly 


' 
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fprightly and m health ; but if he is obferved at a proper 


diftance, it may foon be difcovered whether it is the effect 
of fear, or the natural fpirit of the bird. If he Hands up 
boldly, without crouching or Ihrinking his feathers, and his 
eyes look, chearful, and not drowfy, there is little doubt 
of his being a healthy bird ; but if, on the contrary, he^is 
apt to put his head under his wing, and Hand ail of an 
heap, he is certainly difordered. 


In chooilng a Canary bird, the melody of the fong 
fliould alfo be attended to : fome of them will open with 
the notes of the Nightingale, running through a variety 
of that bird’s modulations, and with the fong of the Tit¬ 
lark. Others begin like the Sky-Lark, and, by a fofc 
melodious turn, fall into th&. notes of the Nightingale. 
Thefe, however, are lefibns taught the Canary bird in its 
domeHic Hate; but its natural*note is loud, fhrill, and 
piercing. Each of thefe fongs have their admirers, but the 
fecond is moll generally efteemed. 

Though they fometimee breed all the year round, they 
mott ufua’ly begin to pair in April, and to breed in June 
H 6 and 
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and Auguft. The beft breed is faid to be produced between 
ihe Englifh and French birds. 

Twist birds will produce with the Goldfinch and Lin¬ 
net ; and the offspring is called a mule-bird, becaufe, like 
that animal, it proves barren. 



Tne 



Ths goldfinch. 

T H E Goldfinch (by fome called Thifllefinch, becaufe 
in winter it lives on thiftle-feeds) is a native of England, 
and found and efleemed every where in this ifland, both for 
its finging and beauty, being the fineft feathered of all cage 
birds, and fo long-lived, that Mr. Willoughby mentions 
one that lived twenty-three years. It flies in flocks, and 
in its wild ftate delights to feed upon feeds of chiftles, tea- 
fel, hemp, dock, Si c. 


It 
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It begins to build in April, and its neft is very curious. 
The outfide is made of very fine mofs, curioufly inter¬ 
woven with other fofc flatter ; the infide is lined with the 
fineft down, wool, &c. Its fituation is generally out of 
fight, and hard to come at, pretty high on the branches of 
an apple •tree, where the bloom and leaves intercept the 
fight , though th^fe rafts are foraetimes found in the elder 
tree, and in thorns anu hedges. 

The Goldfinch brings fix or feven young ones at a time, 
and that three or four times in a fummer, which, being 
tender, mull not be taken till ready almoft to fly. Their 
meat muft be white bread, foaked in fair water, then ftrain- 
ed and boiled in a little milk to the confillence of hofty*- 
pudding, adding to it a little flour of Canary-feed. They 
muft be fed every two hours at leaft, daily, giving them 
two or three fmall bits at a time, and no more, they being 
very tender ; and this meat muft be frefh made every day. 
In 2 bout a month begin to break them of this meat, by 
giving them a little Canary-feed, befides the foftmeat; 
and when they are found to feed pretty freely upon the 
feed, keep them conftantly to that diet. 


These 
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These birds are to be taken almoft: at any feafon with 
lime-twigs or the clap-net. To improve their long, bring 
them up under the Canary-Bird, the Wood-Lark, or any 
other fine finging-bird. 

The cock bird, bred from the neft, will breed with a 
hen Canary-bird, and produces a bird between both kinds, 
partaking of the fong and colours of both. 

This bird is of fo mild and gentle, or rather contented 
nature, that, when taken, it will fall to its meat and drink, 
and be thoroughly reconciled to its cage and company. It 
is much admired when fent to the Canaries. 

The Goldfinch may.be taught to'draw the water it is to 
drink, and there are cages made for that purpofe ; and to 
lift up the lid of a fmall box with its bill, to get to the 
meat, &c. and fix a glafs to the back of the bucket-board 5 
and this beauty will fit upon his perch, admiring kfelf, 
and rectifying every dilorderin his plume, by placing every 
feather in the nicelt order. 


Ip 
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If at any time this bird droops, put a blade of faftron in 
Jts water} if it fcours, crumble a little dry chalk in his 
cage, or among!* his feed, or ftick a bit between the wires, 
and hang a little groundfel frefli every day for him to pick ; 
or give it a little lettuce-feed or thifHe-feed } and always 
keep the bottom of the cage ftrewed with red fand or 
gravel, for that will qualify and take the oil of the feeds 
oft the ftomach. 



The 
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The NIGHTINGALE. 

'T 

I HE Nightingale it accounted the heft of Cong-birds, 
and is both large and llrong. Though this bird does not 
appear at large in this Kland during the winter, we find 
them building their nefts amongft us in the beginning of 
April, in a c ofe, thick quickfet hedge, pretty low, a lit¬ 
tle above the edge of the bank, and mod commonly 
where br.ars, thorns, bullies, &c. grow very thick; and 

they 
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they make them of leaves of trees, ftraws and mofs, in a 
very different manner from all others. 

She lays four or five eggs of a brown nutmeg colour: 
and the young ones, which are hatched toward the latter 
end of May, ought to be well fledged before taken: if 
they prove fullen, open their mouths, give them two or 
three fmall pieces at a time, and in a few days they will 
come to, and feed themfelves. When you take them, 
put the neft into a little bafket, and keep them covered up 
warm, or the cold will kill them. Feed them every two 
hours by day, with two or three fmall bits at a time, of 
fheep’s-heart, or other frdh meat.raw, well cleaned and 
freed from fat, firings, fkin and finews, and chopped very 
fine, mixed with hen’s eggs hard-boiled. In a few days 
they will take their meat off’ from the flick themfelves } 
then you may cage them in the Nightingale’s back-cage, 
with ft raw or dry mofs at the bottom. When they come 
to be large, add fome ant’s mould, and learn them to feed 
upon meal-worms, fpiders, ants, and other infe&s, which 
are good for them in ficknefs. 

Th* 
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The cock is diftinguiftied by its deeper and brighter co¬ 
lour, in grown birds : in neftlings, when he has eaten he 
gets upon the perch, and immediately begins to tune to 
himfelf, which is feldom or never done by the hen, 

*To find out its neft, obferve where the cock Tings; if 
he continues long in a place, the hen is not far off, and 
the neft is within a ftone’s throw j if there be young 
ones, the cock will ftroll, but then the hen may be heard 
to Tweet and cur: and If you cannot find it by fearching, 
ftick two or three meal-worms upon the thorns, near 
where you have obferved the cock moft frequent, and 
if you keep clofe and ftill, he will come and carry them 
to his brood, which makes fuch a noife, when fed by the 
old ones, as to give a certain mark to difeover their neft. 
When you have found the neft, and they are not fledged 
enough, do not touch them ; for if you do, the old ones 
will entice them out fconer than common. 

To preferve this valuable bird in health, nothing is 
more conducive, than to keep them and their cages clean 

and 
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and neat, with dry gravel twice a week at the bottom. He 
k> particularly fubjedl to licknefs in autumn : if he grow* 
fat and foggy, and falls off from his ftomach, then give 
him three times a week two or three meal-worms, #r 
worms taken out of a pigeon’s huufe, or two or three 
fp:ders a day, which will purge and cleanfe him Well $ but 
when his fat falls, keep him warm, and give him a little 
faffron in hi* water. 

Should they grow very lean and poor, give hgs chop, 
ped fmall amongft their meat till they have recovered their 
fleih. 

This bird is fubjedt to the gout, after two or three years 
continuance in a cage. Anoint their feet with frefh but¬ 
ter, and it will cure them in three or four days. The 
lame remedy will cure them of breakings-out about die 
eyes and nib. 

If they grow melancholy, fweeten the water with white 
fugar-candy j and if that does not reftore them, add to their 
conftant meat three or four meal-worms adiy, and a few 

anfs 
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ants and ants eggs, and fome of their mould at the bot¬ 
tom of the cage, amongft which ftrew a hard egg chopped 
very fmall, and put a blade or two of fuftron in their wa¬ 
ter. 

This bird is fometimes troubled with a ftraitnefs or 
ftrangling of the breaft, occafioned chiefly by a bad drcf- 
fing of his vi&uals. He fhews his complaint by gaping, 
and an unufual beating and panting of his breafh Take him 
out gently, and open his bill with a quill, and pick out the 
firing, piece of flefh, &c. that fhall be found to hang 
about his tongue or throat, then give him fome white fu- 
gar-candy in his water, or elfe difl'olve it and moiften his 
meat, which is a prefent remedy for any thing that is amifs. 

If they dung a little loofer than common, give a little 
hemp-feed bruifed or ground very well, about the quantity 
that will lie on a filver groat, and mix it well with a fheep's 
heart and an egg. 

Their common food in fummer is fheep’s heart raw, 
chopped very tine, and an egg boiled fo hard as to be 

grated ; 
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grated j fprinkle it with a little water, and mix it, till it 
becomes as thick almoft as a falve, but moift; make no 
more at a time than will lait the day. In winter parboil 
the heart, mix it with the egg, and moiften the mixture 
with a little of the heart liquor, fuffering no fat to go 
In. 


If you would take branchers and old Nightingales, you 
muft lay out for the branchers in July and the beginning 
of Auguft, for old Nightingales in the latter end of March 
or beginning of April. Thofe taken in March or before 
the twelfth of April, are accounted the bell birds 5 becaufe 
the cocks after that time, being matched with their hens, 
are fo rank, that they can feldom be prefervsd. 

The manner of taking them, is to fihd out their haunts, 
Which is ufua’ly on the fide of a chalk or fandy hill; in 
a wood, coppice, or quickfet hedge : then fet a trap, or 
lime-twigs, as beft fuits your convenience. 

Ir you would take thefe birds with lime-twigs, place 

them 
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them upon the hedge near where they fing, with meal¬ 
worms fattened to proper places to entice them. 

The bird being caught, tie the tip of his wings with 
thread, not too hard, but fo as to prevent his beating him- 
felf againtt the top and wires of the cage 5 and in two 
hours cram him with three, four, or five pieces as big as 
peas, made of fh eep’s heart and egg fhred fnjall and fine, 
and mingled with a few ants or meal-worms $ opening 
hss bill with a flick made thin at one end, and taking 
care that the meat be not too dry. Repeat this every two 
hours at fartheft ; and when come home, put the birds in 
a Nightingale’s back cage, or throw a cloth over one 
fide of another cage. 

When you have crammed your prey thus for a day 
and a half, offer them a little meat in a pan, and flick it 
full of ants : if the ants are picked out, add more ants 
about half an hour after, and fo continue to entice 
them tiii they begin to feed, flill keeping their wings 
tied. 
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A kindly bird will fing in a week’s time ; and when 
they become eafy, contented and familiar, hang them up 
any where, -and loofe their wings. Birds that are long a 
feeding, and do not fweet and cur for eight or ten days, 
feldom are good. Remember, when a bird is firlt taken, 
that you clean his vent from feathers, by pulling cr cut¬ 
ting them off $ for, /hould the vent be clogged up, he will 
Certainly die. 
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The ROBIN RED-BREAST. 

THE Robin Red-Breafl takes its name from its remark¬ 
able red breafl. It builds its nefl in barns, outhoufes, 
banks, and hedges, tops of houfes and old ruins, and 
fometimes in woods 5 of very coarfe materials, as, dry 
green mofs mixed with coarfe wool, final 1 dried flicks, 
ftraws, dried leaves, peeling from young trees, and other 
dried fluff, with a few horfe-hairs within \ hardly on& 
inch deep, and about three inches wide. 


This 
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This bird is fix inches long, including the bill, a little 
more than half an inch in length, and the tail two inches 
and a half. She moftly lays five or fix, but feldom lefs 
than four eggs, of a cream colour, fprinkled all over with 
fine reddifh yellow fpots, fo thick at the blunt end, as to 
appear almoft all in one. 

These eggs are hatched about the end of April, and 
again in May and June. Do not let them pafs above twelve 
days old before you take them, becaufe they will grow ful- 
len. Keep them warm in a little bafket with hay at the 
bottom ; feed them with the Wood-Lark’s or Nightingale’s 
meat, taking care not to overcharge their ftomachs, which 
are very tender. When you cage them, let the wires be 
fomewhat clofer than the Nightingale’s cage, with mofs at 
the bottom 5 and in all refpetts keep and order them like 
the Nightingale. 

When they are cramped, or giddy, to which Robins 
are very fubjett, give them a meaLworm or fpider now 
tnd then for the cramj>, and fix or feven earwigs a week 

for 
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for the giddinefs. But If you would prevent thefe difor- 
ders, the only way is to keep them warm and clean ; for 
nothing will bring them fooner than cold and a dirty cage. 
If the feet be clogged with dung, their nails, and even 
their feet will rot off. If the appetite falls off, give now 
and then fix or feven hog-lice, which are found about rot¬ 
ten wood. Never let there be a want of frelh water; in 
which, once a week, put a blade of faffron, and a llice of 
ftick-liquorice, which will chear his fpirits and lengthen 
his fong. 

Old ones and branchers are taken and ordered as the 
Nightingale. 

The Robin naturally is a folitary bird, and loves to 
feed fingly upon worms, and other infcdts, ants, and their 
eggs, &c. But when the cold pinches them, and the earth 
affords them none of this fort of meat, it becomes bold, 
fociable, and familiar with men ; will enter their houles, 
and feed upon crumbs of bread, and what elfe they can pick 
op. 
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The red on the cock's breaft is deeper, and goes far¬ 
ther upon the head than the hen’s j his legs arealfo darker; 
there are generally a few hairs on each fide of his bill ; 
the upper part of his body is of a darker olive; but the 
bright red of his breaft is the diftin&ion moil to be de¬ 
pended on. 
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Th* chaffinch. 

The Chaffinch is a native of England, and a flout, 
hardy, and common bird, of the fize of a Bullfinch. This 
bird builds its nefl near the top of a high hedge, or on the 
branches within a tree, in the prettieft manner of all fmall 
birds : this nefl meafures in the cavity one inch three 
quarters deep; the diameter, two inches and an half; the 
outfide made of green mofs, fmall flicks, withered grafs, 
horfe and cow hair, wool, feathers, &c. the infide of fea¬ 
thers 
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thers, hair, wool, &c. yet the bird itfelf is fix inches long 
from the end of the bill to the tip of the tail, of which 
the tail is two inches and an half; and fhe lays four or 
five eggs in that little fpace, which are whitifli, with a 
few reddifh brown fpots, and a few fmall fpecks or ftreaks 
of the fame colour at the biggeft end. 

These eggs feldora produce more than four birds, which 
are fit to be taken in ten days } they are hardy, eafy to be 
raifed, and fed like the Goldfinch. But they being very 
plentiful, and eafily taken at their watering-place in June 
and July, few take the trouble of bringing them up from 
the neft ; though that is the way to have the beft fingers, 
if brought up under other birds, called Sweet-Song Chaf¬ 
finch. 

The Chaffinch is lavifh in its fong ; and, when brought 
up from the next, or branchers, will fing fix or feven 
months in the year, whereas the wild fing not above 
three 5 but the greateft part of thefe birds will not anfvver 
the trouble and expence in keeping them. There is 
a cruel method, directed by fome writers, to teach this bird 

to 
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to fing when grown up j but as I apprehend no humane 
perfon would put it in praffice, I ihall not mention it. 
1 he EfTex b,rds are accounted the bed fingers, and they 
commonly fing what is called. Whitfcrd tune, and Chopping 


h e cock bird at ten or twelve days old is diftinguilhed 
from the hen by having much more white in his wing, par. 
ticularly on his pinion; his bread redder, and all his fea¬ 
thers higher and brighter than the hen’s. An old cock’s 
head is bluifil, the back a reddiih brown, with a mixture 
of afh-colour or green, the bread a fine purple red, and 
the belly under the tail white. The hen’s feathers are grey 
on the breaft* 
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T h x GREENFINCH. 

TTH E Greenfinch’s neft is large, one inch and a quarter 
deep, and four wide j its outfide made of hay, grafs, ftub- 
ble, See. the middle-part of mofs ; the infide of foft fea¬ 
thers, wool, hair, &c. built in hedges; the bird being 
from the tip of the biil to the end of the tail fix inches 
and an half, of which the bill is half an inch, and the tail 
two inches and a quarter. 
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They have five or fix young ones at a fittting, about 
the middle of May, which may be taken at ten days old. 
Feed them as you do Linnets, or Finches, and keep them 
clean, and they will thrive. When drooping, treat them 
« you do the Chaffinch, and you may catch them in the 


he Cock’s head and back are green, with grey edges 
to the feathers; the middle of the back hath fomething of 
a chefnut-colour intermixed; ahe fore-part of his head, 
neck, bread, and quite down to his belly and rump, are of 
a deep yellowlh green, the lower-part of the belly incli¬ 
ning to whitilh; the edges of the ontermoft quill-feathers, 
and the feathers along the ridge of the wing, are of a bright 
ye ow Thus, ,f we regard its colours, this cock is as 
finely feathered as mod birds, and makes as pretty a drew 
in an aviary; but I cannot reeommend his abi.ity in fwg. 

“g f m 7; S! ‘ ndeed ;t k is ke P‘ to ring bells, 'in a cage 
contrived for that purpofe: though by chance fome brought 
up from the neft will learn to pipe, whiffle, and fmg the 
note of other birds. 
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T h 1 WREN". 


The Wren is the fmalleft of fong-birds, (four inches 
and a half, including bill and tail) but has a very loud and 
fine fong. She builds her neft in the form of a fugar-loaf r 
without of mofs, within of hair, wool, or feathers, with 
a hole in the middle of the fide, for a p^afTage into it j 
commonly in woods and hedges, and fometimes about the 
walls of houfes. 


Shf 
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She lays fifteen or fix teen fmall white eggs, fprinkled 
with J'mall pale red fpots 5 but /lie does not hatch above 
halt that number, which mult be well feathered before you 
take them. 

Mb. Ray obferves, that it is one of thofe daily mira¬ 
cles which we take no notice of, that a Wren fhould pro¬ 
duce fo many young, and feed them all without palling 
over a fingle one, and that too in total darknels. 

Feed them as young Nightingales, giving them often 
one or two fmall bits at a t me. When fit for a cage, let 
n be large, with very c ofe wires, and on one fide in the 
form of a fquirrel-houfe, lined with rabbit-lkin, or fome- 
thing warm. Keep them conftantly on Nightingale’s food, 
clean and warm. When fick, give them two or three 
flies, or a fmall fpider or two, but be very fparing of in- 
ftfts. 


The cock has a dark brown back and head, a whitilh 
bread and belly, and tail and wings variegated with bright 
yellow and blackilh lines. The hen is all over reddi fit, 
* 2 except 
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except the black and reddifh lines acrofs her tail and wings. 
It is not eafy to diftinguifh the fex when young ; but the 
bird with the largeft eye is generally the cock. It com¬ 
monly creeps about hedges and pits, moftly frequents farm¬ 
yards, and perches upon a barn or tree 5 takes fliort flights, 
and may be eafily tired and run down. 
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The COMMON LINNET. 

T 7 H E Common Linnet is thought to excel all fmall 
birds in its Zinging; his note is curious, and he can take 
oft the pipe, whittle, and fong of any other fine bird. 

This bird build3 commonly in a thick buZh or hedge 5 
fometimes in the thorn, both black and white, and fome- 
times among ft furze and broom. 

13 
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Its neft is made of bents, dried weeds, and other ftubby 
matter for the outfide, the bottom being ail matted toge¬ 
ther j the infide is neatly compacted of fine loft wool, mixed 
with the cotton or down gathered from dried plants, with 
a few fiorfe-haiis $ its depth, one inch within, and three 
in diameter. 

The bird, including bill and tail, is five inches and a 
half long, of which the bill is half an inch, the tail two 
inches and a quarter. 

The Linnet lays four or five eggs, and has her firft 
brood about the beginning of May. They may be taken at 
ten days old, or fooner ; then is the time to put them to 
learn under another bird. But they muft be kept very 
warm, and feed them as dire&ed in the Bullfinch’s meat. 
When able to feed themfelves, give them a little fealded 
rape-feed j and when they have thus fed a week, you may 
give them a little of the Wood-Lark’s victuals, or fome 
foft vi&uals, till they are able to crack their feed, which 
will be when about fix or /even weeks old. 

The 
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The cock is diftinguifhed by having a browner 
hick than the hen, and by the white of his wings. 
Take the L nnet, when the wing-feathers are grown, and 
ft retch out his wing, and if you find the fecond, third, 
our fourth feather, white up to the quill, it is a certain 
mark of a cock bird. 

Both the branchers and flight-birds muft be put into a 
ftarge-cage fit for the puspofe, and fed with fooie of the 
feed found on the land where they were taken, with a 
fmafl mixture of hernp-feed bruited. Let them ftand in a 
window, or other convenient place, where they fhall not 
be difturbed, for three or four days j then cage them up in 
bick-cages r if you have them, and feed them with rape, 
mixed with a fmail matter of canary, and a few corns of 
hemp. If drooping, give them a little lettuce-feed or beat- 
leaf, and put a fmail piece of liquorce, or a blade of faf- 
fron in their water, and now and then a little feeded chick- 
weed. If fcowered, give them a little chalk, a little 
bruifed hemp-feed, and now and then a ftalk of plantane- 
fced, if green } if not, give the leaves fhred fmail. If 
the end of the rump be fwelled, when it is ripe, open it 
I 4 with 
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with a needle, and anoint the part with frefii butter, and 
nurfe them as above directed. ~ 

This is the moft general linging bird in our country, 
and will live twelve or fourteen months in confinement. 


STANZAS 

On the DEATH of a favourite LINNET 
By Dr, Trotter, 

COME, ye Nine, and join the numbers 
Where your penfive fitter weeps $ 

See, alas! in death’s cold flumbers, 

Celia’s haplefs Linnet fieeps. 

As he left his cage, a ftranger 
.To the fweet’s of being free, 

Pufs entrapp’d the thoughtlefs ranger— 

Fatal chance $f liberty ! 


Deem 
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Deem not, Celia, crime was in it 
Thus to mourn at fuch an end j 
She who feels not for a Linnet, 

Ne’er could weep for love or friend. 


All ye Fair who rove for pleafure. 
Think of danger while you can; 
If cats deftroy a feather’d treafure, 
Truft not fickle, faithlefs Man ! 
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TV A TER FOWL OMITTED. 

Divers, mews, and gulls. 

DlVERS, or Duckers, in general have fir ait narrow 
Xharp bills, little heads, and fmall wings. The feet are 
placed backward near the tail, that they may fwirn and dive 
more ejcpeditioufly. The legs are broad and flat, and the 
Bails broad like thofe of men. The toes have membranes 
on their fldes, which are only pretty much extended in 
fome, but in others they are connected together. 

The Greater afli-colcured Diver, or Duckcr, has a 
creft on the headj and another greater crefted Diver has 
not only a creft, but feems to have horns, conflfting of 
feathers placed on the top of the head and upper part of 
neck, which are biack above and ruddy below. The 
chin and fpace about the eyes is white, and near it there 
is a reddilh colour. The breaft and belly are whitiih, 
tintturcd with red ; and the wings are brown, except the 
lefTer quill feathers, which are light. The back is blackifli, 

mixed 
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with a/h-coloured feathers. There is a Mexican 
bird deferibed by Hernandez much like this, only there 
is a greater creft on the head. 

The Didapper, or Dipper, or Dobchick, or Ducker, or 
Small Loon, is of ti e fhape of a Teal, only it is one-third 
part lefs. It is brown on the back, on the belly of a fi 1- 
> vcr colour, but the chin is white. The brea/l is of a darker 
colour than the belly ; and when the gizzard was opened, 
it was found full of grafs and herbs ; though, as Bellonius 
informs us, it is fond ot fi/h. Thefe three Divers have 
little or no tail. 

The North American Horned Dobchick is of the fize 
of a Teal,*witi^ fima’l wings and large legs, and feet in' 
proportion to its body. The bill is an inch and a quarter 
long, and'the wings inclofed k fix inches. The bill is 
•/harp-pointed, wfch a white tip, and the noftrils are placed 
in furrows. There is a are /kin from the corner of the 
mouth to the eye, of a red Colour ; and the head is covered 
with long black feathers of a /hining green giofs. Behind 
the head there is a line of long loofe yellowifii orange 

feathers, 
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feathers, which hang a little downward, and form a fort of 
a creft. The hinder part of the back and neck are of a 
blackilh brown, and the forepart of the neck and begin¬ 
ning of the breaft are of a reddifh orange, which turns a 
little white on the breaft. The whole belly is of a glofly 
white, with a mixture of dirty orange near it. It feems 
to have no tail 5 the legs are placed at the end of the body £ 
and the thighs are fo bound within the Ikin, that they 
cannot be moved backwards and forwards. The legs are 
flat and broad ; the three toes have ftiff webs 5 befides 
there are nails on thefe laft like thofe of a man. This 
bird was brought from Hudfon’s Bay. 

The Greateft-tailed Diver, or Loon, is of the fize of 2 
goofe 5 but the ftiape of the body is longer. The tail is 
round, the head fmall, and the colour on the upper part is 
brown, or of a dark afh-colour, with white fpots, which 
are thin on the neck, but more numerous on the back. 
All the feathers are marked with two white fpots, or lines, 
near the point. The throat, and lower part of the neck* 
are hoary, and the breaft and belly white. One of thefe 
birds had a black head and neck, on the middle of which 
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Tvas a white ring, near an inch broad, made up of fmall 
white fpots. Mr. Ray is apt to think this was the cock. 
They are fometimes feen in England in very hard winters. 

The Newfoundland Diver, or Loon, is a very large 
bird ; for when the wings are extended, they are four feet 
in breadth. It has a black fliarp bill, white at the point, 
and near five inches long. The head and neck are of a 
duiky brown, and there is a white fpot under its bill, and 
a white ring round the neck, below which it is of a greenifli 
colour. The prime feathers of each wing are black, ex^ 
cept the outward edges, which are white ; the bread: and 
belly are much of the fame colour, and the covert feathers 
of the wings and hack are irregularly fpotted with white. 
The outer toe is near five inches long, there being fou-r 
in all, and the feet are webbed like others of this kind. 
They have been feen chiefly about Newfoundland, where 
they live altogether upon fifli. 

The Black and White Diver, with a fliort fliarp bill. 
The bill is fliort, and a little bent; but the upper part 
is all black, except a tranfverfe white line j and the chin, 

throat. 
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throat, and breaft, are white as far as the middle of the belly. 
It is web-footed, and has a tail j but the pi&ure, from 
whence this defcription was taken, has no hinder toe. 

The Greater Diver of Aldrovandus, which is frequently 
fecn in foreign countries, differs very little from the Di¬ 
dapper, except in the fi ze, which is twice as big, and 
therefore it does not want a particular defcription. 

The Ar&ic Diver, called by Wormius a Lumme, is 
of the fize of a Duck, and differs from the greateft-tailed 
Diver in having more fpots on the neck, and fewer on the 
back. Likewife, there are two fpots on each feather of 
the former, but only one in this; befides, it has a fquare 
black fpot under the neck, which is variegated with white 
and black feathers, that run round it like a girdle. 

The American Ar£Hc bird is rather bigger than a tame 
P’geon, and has a bill comprttffed fideways, and hooked at 
the point, with a nail at the end of it, which is feparated 
from the other part by a crok furrow. The top of the 
head is blackiih, and the fides of thediead, under the 

eyes. 
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eyes, the throat, neck all round, and the brea/t and belly 
are white ; but the legs and lower belly are of a light 
alh- 7 he /hafts of a few ot the outermoft prime quills of 
the wings are white, and the wings are very long and nar¬ 
row when fpread. The tail feathers are /horteft on the 
fides, and gradually increafe in length to the two middle- 
moft, which are vaftly longer, and rtfcmble thefe of the 
Man of War bird. The legs feem to be weak, and are 
bars of feathers above the knees, being of a bright yellow 
colour. The feet are black, and the three forward toes 
are webbed as in Ducks. The hinder toe is very finally 
and the bottom of the feet are as rough as a fifli-fkin. 
This bird was brought from Hudfon’s Bay, and Mr. Ed¬ 
wards takes it to be of adi/iintt fpecies.. 

The Lumme, or Lumb, of Captain Marten, has a longi/h 
bill, which is pretty ftrong and crooked j and the feet are* 
black, with three black toes and nails ; the legs are alfo- 
black and /hort. It is quite black on the upper parts ; but 
below on die belly, as far as the neck, it is- as white as 
fnow. The cry is very unpleafant, nearly refembling that 
of a Raven, and it is of the fize of a common Duck. Them 

have 
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have been fmall fifli and prawns found in their crops, mixed 
with fandy ftones. They love their young ones fo well, 
that they will be killed rather than leave them: and they 
fly in great flocks, and have pointed wings like Swallows. 
The upper part of the bill crofles the under, as in the 
Crofs-bill, though not fo much. It is a flefhy bird, but 
it is very dry and tough, and therefore not very agreeable 
eating. 

The Greater Diver of Gefner is larger than a Goofe, 
and white underneath, but afh-coloured and black above, 
Johnfon has feen this bird in England 5 and though there 
are no fpots on the back, he thinks it to be of the fame 
fpecies as the greateft tailed Diver. 

The Rathlher, or Alderman, fo called by Captain Mar* 
ten, is a fort of a Gull or Mew, and is a very llately 
handfome bird. The bill is fliarp, narrow, and thin ; and 
there are only three toes joined together with a black fkin, 
for there are none behind. The legs are not very long ; 
but they are of a black colour, as well as the eyes. This 
bird is fo white, that it cannot be diftinguifhed from the 

fnow 



feow when it fits upon it; and the tail is pretty long and 
broad, like a fan. The note or cry is like the word Kar; 
it fpreads the wings and tail out when it flies. It is very 
fond of filh, though it does not much care for wetting its 
feett It has been feen to feed on the dung of a Sea 
Horfe, and will reft upon its body while that animal is 
living. This bird is not very Ihy, for aman may come Co 
near it as to knock it on the head with a long ftick. 


The Dung-Hunter, called by Marten the Sruntgager, 
has a bill blunt at the fore-part, and a little crooked and 
thick. It has but three claws, which are united by a black 
membrane or Ikin. The legs are not very long, and the 
tail, which is like a fan, has one feather Handing out 
longer than the reft, by which it may be known from all 
Other birds about Spitsbergen. The top of the head is 
black as well as the eyes, and about the neck there is a 
dark yeUowilh ring or circle. The wings and back are 
brown, and the belly white. It is as big as the common 
Mew, and flies after drat called Kutgegehef, and torments 
it fo long, that it voids its dung, upon which this bird 
feeds. It alfo feeds upon the fat of the Whale. The 
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place where its neft is built is not very high. Its cry 
founds like 7, ga 9 and its flefh is very indifferent eating. 

The Burghermaftef of Marten has a crooked, yellow, 
narrow, thick bill, whofe under-chap is fomewhat knobby 
at the end, infomuch that it looks almott as if it had a 
cherry in its mouth. The noftrils are longifh, and it has 
a red ring about the eyes. It has but three claws, which 
are grey, as are alfo the legs, which are not quite fo 
Jong as thofe of a Stork, and yet the body is almott as big. 
The tail is white and broad like a fan, that is, when it is 
flying. The wings and back are of a pale colour; but 
the tip of the wings and the whole body is white. It 
builds its nett very high in the clefts of the rocks, and is 
commonly feen upon dead Whales, where it is eafily fhot. 
It feeds upon the fat of the Whale, and its cry is nearly 
like that of a Raven. It alfo preys upon young Lambs, 
catching them like Hawks. Thefe birds generally fly 
Angle, unlefs they meet with a dead carcafe of a Sea-horfe 
or Whale. It delights in retting on the water, but does 
not dive very much, if at all. 
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The Great Black-and-White Gull is the largeft of all 
this kind ; for it weighs about feventy-fix ounces } and 
its length, from the tip of the bill to the end of the tail, 
is two feet two inches j but its breadth, when the wings 
are extended, is five feet feven inches. Its bill is three 
inches long, with a knob underneath the lower chap, and 
is of a yellow colour, flat on the fides, and a little crooked 
at the end. There are two fpots on the knob on each fide, 
the lower of which is black, and the upper tinged with 
red. The head is large and white, as well as the neck, 
breafi, belly and tail j but the middle of the back, and 
points and quill feathers of the wings are black. The legs 
and feet are white, and the nails are black. One of thefe 
birds, when it was opened, had the fiih called a Sea-fpar- 
row in its ftomach. 

The Great # Grey Gull weighs about twelve or four¬ 
teen ounces $ and is, from the tip of the bill to the extre¬ 
mity of the tail, twenty inches, long j and the wings, 
when th' y are extended, four feet. The bill is black, 
and near three inches long, with the upper jaw fomewhat 
longer than the under, and bending downwards over it. 
The lower has a rifing towards the extremity, and the 
K 2 e\ t»s 
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eyes are grey ; the noftrils are oblong, the head very large, 
and the neck extremely /hort. The upper fide of the back 
and neck are grey, intermixed with whitilh brown; and 
the back feathers are black in the middle, and afli-coloured 
towards the edges. The wing feathers are dark brown, 
mixed with black ; and the throat, bread:, belly and thighs 
are white, as well as the rump, with a few brown fpots 
interfperfed. The tail is live or fix inches long, and the 
outermoft tips of the feathers on the upper fides are joined 
by a fort of crofs-bars near two inches broad. The under 
part is variegated with a few dulky lines, and the legs 
and feet are orange colour, with black claws. 






This Day ivas puhUfted, 

(Adorned with an elegant Frontifpiece and correct Medal¬ 
lion Likenefies) 

Price 2S. 6d. neatly bound, 

A NEW HISTORY of GREECE, 

From its earlieft Eftablifhment, until it was fubjedted to 
the Roman Empire. 

•Containing an Account of the Wars, Revolutions, Pro- 
grefs in Arts and Sciences, together with the Charac¬ 
ters of the moll diftinguilhed Generals, Legiflators, and 
Philofophers, whofe Adtions were the Ornaments of 
Greece. 

Printed for G. Riley, 33, Ludgate Street. 

Of whom may be had, juft publiflied, for the Ufe of 
Schools, with elegant Frontifpieces and Cuts, neatly- 
executed, Price 2s. 6d. each, 

A New Moral Syftem of the Heathen Mythology. 

New Elements of Ancient Hiftory. 

A New Hiftory of Rome, with Medallions* 

A New Hiftory of England, ditto. 

And a New Moral Syftem of Geography, adorned with 
Drefles of different Nations, a new corredt Map of the 
World, &c. 

The Monthly Reviewers for June laft, fpeak of the New 
Hiftory of Greece as follows : 

(C This little Work is a valuable Addition to Riley’s 
t( Hiftorical Pocket Library. It is drawn up in a clear 
ft Method, and ftates the leading Fadls of the Grecian 
(< Hiftory, with as much Precifion as could be expcdled 
tf j n fo fmall an Abridgement. As an introdudlory Work* 
“ it may be ufeful in giving Children the firft Ideas on the 
*' important Portion of Hiftory concerning which it treats.” 





7 *o the Curious in Colours. 

RILEY’s ROYAL PATENT COLOURED 
CRAYON PENCILS, 

Which are now brought to fuch Perfection, as to paint 
either on Vellum, Paper, Silk, or Satin, without ever 
fading, or taking any Injury from being rubbed even when 
wet j the Whole making a moft beautiful Aft e mb I age of 
elegant Shades, put in fine Cedar to ufe as a Black-Lead 
Pencil, being 42 in Number, Price only il. 7s. the complete 
Set, or 9d. fmgle, except Lake, Carmine, and Ultrama¬ 
rine, which, from their much-admired Neatnefs and Mel- 
lownefs <rf working, are now allowed to be the cheapeft 
and moft brilliant rich Set of Portable Colours ever offered 
to the Public. 

N. B. All the genuine Pencils are numbered , and jlamped 
“ Riley’s Patent Crayons.” 

RILEY’s 

GENUINE SUPERFINE INDIA-CAKE 
WATER COLOURS, 

Prepared on fo peculiar a Principle, that they melt equal 
to the fine ft. India Ink, and will not, like other W iter 
Cake Colours, crack, or lofe their Beauty in any Climate, 
and are equal in Size and Excellence to any other io:d nt 
■double the Price. To be had feparate, or in Boxes, with 
all Articles for Drawing, from Five Shillings, to Five 
Guineas and upwards, 
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7 - A NEW MORAL SYSTEM of GEOCRAPHY, 
adorned with the Dreffes of different Nations, and a cor* 
reft Map of the World, Price 3s. 6d. neatly coloured, 
or 3s. plain. 

The CELESTIAL GAME : or, The History of 
the Heathen Gods and Goddesses, adorned with Al¬ 
legorical Figures, Price 3s. neatly coloured, or 2s. 6d. plain. 

9. VIRTUE and VICE Exemplified in the Rewards of 

a Good, and the Punifhment of a Bad Apprentice, 
adorned with Cuts; being a very proper Prefent for every 
little Boy in his Majefty’s Dominions, who would wi fh to 
obtain, by honeft Induftry, a Fortune, and ride in his 
Coach and Six—neatly coloured. Price is. 6d. or plain, 
is. 3d. '7' 

10. LESSONS for the HEART; or. Poetical 
Pictures from Nature ; difplayed on Four Packs 
of Cards, cnnfiffmg of the moft curious Birds, Beafts, ln- 
fefts, and Flowers, Price only 6d. each, or 9d. neatly co¬ 
loured, intended for the Ufe of Young Children. 

RILEY’s ROYAL SPELLING CARDS, 

Adorned with Cuts, neatly coloured, Price is. 6d. or 
plain, is. 3d. 

N. B. A very liberal Allowance made to Shopkeepers. 




LE CCEUR EXPLIQUE}. 

o u, 

LES SECRETS TROQU&S, 

Par le Moyen d’un Jeu de Cartes, 

Dans lefquelles les Dames & les M ffieurs peuyent s’entre- 
repondre iur les fujets les plus mterehans. 


To the PUBLIC. 

The Vivacity and lively Wit with which the above 
Bagatelles are written, has induced G. Riley to pro¬ 
cure a con-eft Tranflation, in Englilh, which he has dif-. 
played on Two New Packs of Cards, arranged on each by 
Queftion and Anfwer; one for Ladies, and the other for 
Gentlemen, Price only is. each 5 whereby any one, though 
ignorant of French, by playing with thefe Cards, may be 
enabled to alk any of the Queftions, and give an Anftfer, 
in that falhionable Language. 

N. B. Care mult be taken to alk for Riley s Tranf¬ 
lation of the Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Hearts, or 
they will not obtain the Genuine Cards. 













